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bf Ge mcgrety ART GALLERY, 18, St. James’s 
W.—A fine COLLECTION of MAIOLICA NOW ON 

VIEW x Objets d’Art of the XV. and XVI. Centuries. a 

Catalogue of the Maiolica on application, 18, St. James’s Square, 8. 


PHissiacsay MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, 
OCTOBER 2, 3, 4, and 5, 1900. 
OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 
TUESDAY MORNING. 
‘ELIJAH.’ 
TUESDAY EVENING. 
SCHUMANN'’S ‘GENOVEVA’ OVERTURE. 
Sir HUBERT PARRY’S ‘ DE PROFUNDIS.’ 
MOZART SYMPHONY in C, ‘JUPITER.’ 
TSCHAIKOWSKI'S ‘ ROMEO and JULIET’ OVERTURE. 
WAGNER'S ‘TANNHAUSER’ OVERTURE. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
Mr. EDWARD ELGAR’S New Work, ‘DREAM of GERON- 
TIUS’ (composed expressly for this Festival). 
SCHUBERT'S ‘UNFINISHED’ SYMPHONY. 
SELECTION from HANDEL’S ‘ISRAEL in EGYPT.’ 
WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
Mr. 8. COLERIDGE - TAYLOR'S SCENES from LONG- 
FELLOW’S ‘SONG of HIAWATHA.’ 
THURSDAY MORNING. 
BACH’S ‘ST. MATTHEW PASSION.’ 
THURSDAY EVENING. 
DVORAK’S ‘SPECTRE’S BRIDE.’ 
BERL10Z'S ‘KING LEAR’ OVERTURE, 
GLAZOUNOW'S SIXTH SYMPHONY. 
FRIDAY MORNING. 
BRAHMS'’S ‘ REQUIEM.’ 
BYRD’S ‘ MASS.’ 
WAGNER'S ‘ PARSIFAL’ VORSPIEL. 
BEETHOVEN’S SEVENTH SYMPHONY. 
FRIDAY EVENING. 
‘ MESSIAH.’ 
PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS : 
Mesdames ALBANI, ESTHER PALLISER, 
EVANGELINE FLORENCE, 
MARIE BREMA, ADA CROSSLEY, and CLARA BUTT. 





R. oan Q. would be happy to hear of a 

TLEMAN ABLE and WILLING to FURNISH 

MATERIALS for a HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE, both in 

England and America, from 1880-1900 —Letters Sun X. Q., care of 
E. W. Allen, 4, Ave Maria Lane, London, E.C. 


PECHNICAL DAY SCHOOL, CHESTER. 


WANTED, to commence duties SEPTEMBER 17, a SCIENCE 
MASTER, to teach CHEMISTRY and MATHEMATICS in the DAY 
SCHOOL and Two Evenings @ Week Salary to commence, 1201. per 
annum. Candidates must have had experience in Teaching.—Applica- 
tions, with Cars oe of testimonials, to reach me before THURS- 
DAY, July 26, 1 : 








JOHN DODD, Clerk to the Governing Body. 
Corn Exchange Chambers, Chester. 


Cry of LIVERPOOL SCHOOL of COMMERCE. 


A GENTLEMAN is REQUIRED to conduct the COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU in connexion with the SCHOOL of COMMERCE (UNIVER- 
SITY COLLEGE). Applicants will be required to produce evidence of 
(a) actual Commercial experience, or of training in some Continental 
School of Commerce ; (b) ‘teaching capacity and experience. Salary at 
the rate of 3501. per annum. The person oy will be required to 
devote his whole time to the duties of the post 

‘The NEXT pee will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 4 

=. i and experience, and accompanied 
wr copies of costionen als and references, must be sent in to the under- 
oo at the Municipal Offices, Liverpool, not Jater than AUGUST 15. 
July 12, 1900. W. HEWITT, Hon. Sec. 











UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 


ADDITIONAL EXAMINERSHIPS. 

The University Court of the University of Glasgow Lat shortly pro- 
ceed to appoint the following ADDITIONAL EXAMINE 

(a) Examiners for Degrees in Arts, viz , Four aon. () in Moral 
He and Logic; (2) in English; (3) in Education; and (4) in 

story 
The appointment in each case will be for Three Years from Janu- 
ary 1 next at e so Tag annual salaries, viz., Moral Philesophy and 

ic, ; ; Education, 10l. 10s. ; and History, 20/. 

(b) Examiner i in “Political Econemy for Deg: rees in Arts and Law. 

The appointment will be for Three Youre: from January 1 nex*, at an 
annual salary of 101. 10s. 

‘e) Examiners for Degrees in Arts and for the Preliminary Examina- 
tions, viz., ‘Two Examiners (1) in French and (2) in German. 

The appointment in each case will be for Three Years from Feb- 
rif 1, 1900 

( 








hips for the Prel viz, Two 
Examiners (1) in Mathematics and (2) in Classics. 

‘the appointment in each ease will be for a period not exceeding 
‘Three Years as from February 1 next, at the following annual salaries, 
is Mathema ics, 42/., and Classics, 701. 





Messieurs EDWARD LLOYD (his last Festival 
BEN DAVIES, WILLIAM GREEN, ANDREW BLACK, DAVID 
BISPHAM, and PLUNKET GREENE. 


Conductor—Dr. HANS KICHTER. 
Detailed Programmes will be ready on August 1 next. 


WALTER CHARLTON, Secretar: 
5, Waterloo Street, Birmingham. \ 


OOKSELLERS’ SEASIDE HOLIDAY HOME, 

49, ROYAL PARADE, EASTBOURNE. 
The above Home has been established for the benefit of Booksellers, 
their Assistants, and Families. Suites of Rooms, or single Bedrooms, 
can be had furnished, with cooking and at very 





for the above should looge twenty copies of their applica- 
mM... and testimonials with the undersi; aoe on or before SEPTEM- 
BER 12, 1900. ALA CLAPPER’ TON. 

Secretary of the anaer University Court. 
91, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


OTSDAM, near BERLIN.—Friulein von 

BRIESEN and Friiulein ZAHN RECEIVE a LIMITED NUMBER 

of YOUNG LADIES in their high-class SCHOOL. ‘They offer all the 

advantages of a Continental education and a comfortable home. Terms, 

50 Guineas 

Miss Rodier is in England to make arrangements with Parents and 

take Pupils back with her. 
Address Mill Hill School, London, N.W. 








ances per week. 

The Home is replete with ore comfort, and, facing the sea front, 
forms a most emg 3 residence for rapes oe rest and a 
er 's sojourn at this most lovely seaside 

All particulars and forms of application can bet nad of the Secretary, 
Mr. Gro. Larner, at the London Office, 23, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


NEWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATES. 

‘The Committee have prepared and authorized to be issued, free of 
charge. an Illuminated Card Certificate of Membership, which may be 
obtained by any soda upon personal yp oneeae at the Offices ef the 
Institution, Room 31, Memorial Hall Buildings, Farringdon Street, 
London, EC, any ‘Tuesday or Thursday Morning between 9.30 and 1: 230. 

Provincial Members and others unable to apply personally can cove 
their Certificates forwarded in their weekly parcels by their Wholesale 
Agents, or by post — forwarding to the Secretary Threepence for 
packing and 

It will save time and confusion if ae Member will write and 
intimate that he desires to have his Certifica' 

(a) for which he will call prin ere an a few days, 
or (b) to be forwarded per care of Messrs. ——, 
or (c) to be posted, for which ae hs is enclosed. 
W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 
Memorial Hall Buildings, Farringdon Street, E.C. 


T° LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. ani 
GENTLEMAN who has given, with 

LECTURE on‘ The ALPHABET’ is OPEN to ENGAGEMEN TS during 

the coming Season, not more than Thirty Miles from London.—Terms, 

&c., apply Viscorp, 35, Seething Lane, London. 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN, with a few years’ 

rience of the Publishing Trade, DESIRES to OBTAIN 

EMPLOY ENT in that or a kindred Trade with a view to Partnership. 

Capital could be invested.—Address X., care of Anderson’s Advertising 
Agency, i, 4, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


ANTED, by a GENTLEMAN accustomed to 
Literary and Official Work, a POST as SUB-EDITOR, CORRE- 
SPONDENT, or any similar position, either in a Publishing House or 
House of Business. or to Private 
Application, by letter, B., care ot Alford & Co., 57, Chancery Lane, E. C. 


ANTED, a READER with a CLASSICAL 

* inane doer ee in . large perie ee and Wh Sak Oe 
r, stating age. previous experience and where 

required, to CLay’ Bread Street HL EC _— hans 


ARRINGTON MUSKUM and TECHNICAL 

INSTITUTE. — WANTED, a LADY to RE-ARRANGE the 

BOTANICAL COLLECTION and to Lecture to Elementary Classes. 
ary 801.—Apply to the Secretary, 





























HE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

Comp!ete Courses of Instruction are provided for Students of both 
sexes proceeding to Degrees in Science or in Letters, and for Teachers’ 
Certificates for Secondary Schools. Special facilities are offered for the 
study of Agriculture, Applied Sry Mining. and all Branches of 
Eng: neering and Naval Arch te: 

Exh bition and Matriculation “txanitoations begin OCTOBER 2. 

Lectures begin OCTOBER 8. 

Hostels for Men aad for Women Students. 

F t on Li to the Secrerary. 


PR PP 


3EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, 
PRINCIPAL—MISS ETHEL RURLBATT. 

The SESSION 1900-1901 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 
Students are requested to enter their Names on WEDN SSDAY, 
October 3. 

Lectures are given in all branches of general and higher education. 
Taken systematically they form a connected and progressive course, 
but a Single Course of Lectures in any HO se may be attended 

Courses are held in preparation for all the Examinations of the 
University of London in Arts and Science for the Teacher's Diploma 
(London?) and for the Teacher’s Certificate (Cambridge), and also a 
Special Course of Scientific Instruction in Hygiene. Six Laboratories 
are open to Students for Practical Work. Two Entrance Scholarships 
awarded yearly. A Gladstone Memorial Prize and the Early English 
Text Sovciety’s Prize are awarded to Students each June. 

The Art School is open from 10 to 4. 

Students can reside in the College. 

Full particulars on application to the Principal. 


(THE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE for 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal—Miss M. PUNNETT, B.A. (Lond.). 

The object of this Colle Me to give a professional training to 
educated Women who intend to teac In addition to the course of 
training, it offers the advantages of a college life and one year’s resi- 
dence in Cambridge. 

The Students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching, 
in addition to those of the Resident and Visiting Lecturers, and are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice). 
Ample opportunity is given for practice in Teaching Science, Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, and the other usual School subjects in various 
Schools in Cambridge. 

Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars 
as to qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be 
obtained on application to the Principat, Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


.DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 














4 can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING & CO.. who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 





requirements.—36, Sackville Street, W. 





FRANCE.— The ATHENAZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








ECRETARIAL TRAINING at the WOMEN’S 
INSTITUTE in Shorthand, AVES: - Writing, Book - Keeping, and 
General Secretarial Work. The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on 
SEPTEMBER 17.—Forms of A. ion may be obtained from the 
a Srcrerany, the Women’s Institute, 15, Grosvenor Crescent, 





MYYPE-WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 

DAUGHTER and Assistants. Authors’ MSS., &e. Usual terms. 
Circulars, &c., by Copying Process. Authors’ references.—Miss Sixes, 
West Kensington Type-Writing Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 
mersmi 


YPE-WRITING (AUTHORS’ MSS.) undertaken 
by highly educated WOMEN of Literary experience (Classical 
Tripos ; Cambridge Higher Local ; thorough eure Nm Modern 
Languages). Authors’ references. Term ge. 000 words; 
over 5,000, ls.—S. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, poe tag 8. 


‘YY? PO Re. WBS ss eee. 
MSS. COPIED, from 10d. per 1,000 words, in a new and effective 
style, which gives the MS.a special chance. Most careful work on 
high-grade Machines only. 
THE VICTORIA TYPE-WRITING CQO., 
18, Borough High Street, London. 8.E. 


\YPE- WRITING. —AUTHORS’ MS. 10d. per 

1000 words (inclusive). Short Articles Typed by return post. 

Scientific, Dramatic Work. Promptness, accuracy, and confidence 
assured.—-Cuas. Kinsuorr, 3, Station Buildings, Catford. 


HORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING.—MSS. 
\O COPIED with speed and accuracy. Room for Dictation. Short- 
hand Writers and Typists sent peers by Day or Hour. —Miss Buryey, 
Second Floor, 48, Bedford Row, London. 


R. HENRY J. DRANE, Publisher, 
Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 
Is prepared to consider MSS. for the coming Season. Authors desirous 
of Publishing on their own account can, by applying to Mr. Drane, 
receive fair treatment, and avoid all middiemen’ 8 profits and com- 
missions. No fees charged for ae &c. Magazines and Periodicals 
do 























[HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 

Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row. The 
interests of Authors capably represented Proposed Agreements, 
Estimates. and Aecounts pase Eh on behalf of Authors. MSS placed 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Rook Producing. Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on application to 
Mr. A. M. Burcnes, Authors’ Agent, 34, Paternoster Row. 


R ANDERSON & CUO, Advertising Agents 
e (Fstab. 1881), 14. COCKSPUR STREE’ T, CHARING CROSS, 8. W. 
City Office: 15, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, E.C., 

Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible prices. Special terms to 

Publishers, Manufacturers, &c , on application. 


Hi MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. rd 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


A THENAUM PRESS.—J0OHN KDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
repared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

















Catalogues, 
(CATALOG UE of SPANISH and PORTUGUESE 
BOOKS sent post free on application to 
DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


THE BOOK-LOVER’S LEAFLET, 
No 122, 
Consisting principally of 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
Being our Purchases from the LIBRARY of the late Col. GRANT. 
Many First Editions and rare items by such Authors as Addison, 
Congreve, Defoe, Dryden, Fielding. Garrick, Gay, Goldsmith, Johnson, 
Pope, Prior, Steele, Sterne, Swift, &€. 
THE BOOK-LOVER’S LEAFLET, 
No. 122, 114 pages, post free, 3d. 
PICKERING & CHATTO, 
66, Haymarket, St. James's, London, 8. W. 








Se No. 30. —Drawings—Engravings 

after ae and oehere-PazDer, s ‘Liber Studiorum '—Lucas’s 

r¢ d Books—Kelmscott Press Publi- 

cations— Works. by Prof. eg Post free, Sixpence.—Wm. Warp, 
2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford, 


CATALOGUES on application. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


——— 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUC- 
TIONS OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY 
THE AUTOTYPE E (CARBON) PROCESS. 


RECENT aoe TO THE eal WELL- 
OWN COLLECTION. 


DRAWINGS by H OLBEIN at 


WINDSOR CASTLE. By Gracious Permission of Her 
Majesty the Queen. A New Series of Reproductions of 
Twenty-Hight of the Principal Drawings in this 
Renowned Collection. The Autotype Copies are made 
in every case to exact size of the Originals, and the 
Colour of the Drawings and Paper is imitated as closely 
as possible. The prices range from 4s. to 8s. each. 


PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS from 
the COLLECTION of the late Mr. E. A. LEATHAM, 
Misarden Park, Cirencester. Several important Works 
from this Collection have lately been rere and 

ublished in —— The Series includes fine 
= by Correggio, A. del Sarto, Guido Reni, A. 
Diirer, Murillo, Francia, Ruysdael, Vandyck, Velasquez, 
Luini, Greuze, ‘Gainsborough, &c > 


The NATIONAL GALLERY of 
BRITISH ART (TATE GALLERY). An extensive 
Series of Reproductions of Notable Pictures in this 
Popular Collection, embracing Representative Works of 
Constable, Bonington, Landseer, Linnell, Mason, Stan- 
field, Walker, Watts, Rossetti, and others. 











Full Particulars of all Autotype Reproductions, after Old and 
odern Masters, are given in 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATA- 
LOGUE. New Hdition. With upwards of 100 Miniature 
Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block 
Illustrations. For convenience of reference the Publica- 
tions are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. 
Post free, 1s. 


FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive Fine- Art 
character, and prove acceptable Presents, being eminently 
suitable for the adornment of the Hall, Library, Dining- 
room, Boudoir, Shooting-box, &c. 

A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


THE HANFSTAENGL 


GALLERIES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery), 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


PUBLISHED IN TWELVE PARTS. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 
CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 

Cover designed by Walter Crane. 

Price to Subscribers, 9/. [Now ready. 


VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 
CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 Photogravure 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 
limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, 61. 6s. 














The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, "DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 

c. 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 14s, 





16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


MESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


A Portion of the Lsbrary of Se Rayle Hon, the EARL of 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


ill SELL by AUCTION oa their House, No. an Mah mae 
Seat, Strand, W.C., on MONDA LF and Following Day. 
o'clock precisely, a PORTION of the LIBRARY of the Right Hon. the 
RARL of — Y ; a PORTION of the LIBRARY of aGENTLEMAN 
Autogra) = Notes by iY and FU (ths 





bs... As. 2 & =. 4,.¥ 4 YX, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Manuscripts, and Prints. 
CATALOGUES issued at frequent intervals. 
LIBRARIES Arranged, Catalogued, Valued, and Purchased. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


MUPDIB’S i Ss A RS. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum 
can be entered at any date. 


The BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS of the SEASON 
are now in circulation. 


Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 








BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on Sale 
(Second hand). Also a large Selection of Books in Leather 
Bindings, suitable for Birthday, Wedding, and Christmas 
Presents. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34, NEW OXFORD ST.; 241, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
And at 10-12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


NE GUINEA will be PAID for a CLEAN 
COPY of JULIAN SHARMAN’S CURSORY HISTORY of 
SWEARING.—Apply Cueriron, Thurlow Park Road, Dulwich, S.E. 





y Books wi 
historian) ; 3a 8 COLLECT ION of BOOKS on ORNAME: RNI- 
TURE, the Property of a DECO: RATIVE ARTIST (d &e, 
comprising First Editions of Fieldin; ve Smollett, and other Bi gh- 
teenth- Century Dramatiste— rical, a Politica 
and other Works—County Histories and Poeal ae 8 of 
Prints—Picture Galleries—Ornamental Designs for. rniture, including 
the Works of Sheraton, Chippendale, Cuvilliés, De Lorme, Dietterlin, 
Lepautre, &c.—a few w Early Printed Latin Books, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


The Collection of Greek Coins of HENRY BOOTH, Esq., of 
Yew York, and the Collection of Greek Coins of the late 
Hi. VIRT. UE TEBBS, Esq. 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
ee by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, hs 
Street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, July 24. and Following Day, 
1 o'clock precisely, the COLLECTION of GREEK COINS of 70 Rutt 
BOOTH, E: of Poughkeepsie, New York, and the COLLECTION of 
GREEK COINS of the late H. VIRTUE TEBBS, Esq. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


A Portion of the Library of his Grace the DUKE of 
Cire YLL, oe and a Portion of the Library of General 
ESSRS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, July 25, an 
ae , a 


Natural History—a ——— of the Writings of Rudyard Kipling— 











odern 

Se and others— 
by. A oy bey <4 Selontifie Societies—Mann- 

ts, ‘Ancient and Modern, "including a few Iumi) Horw—a Cop: 





nal 
-¥ the First Shakespeare Folio—W ritings of Dickens and Thackeray, 
County Histories and T jon Copies of Standard 
Authors—a Collection of Trowlege, Oil Paintings, and Mezzoticts by 
Jo. Elias Ridinger — Watteau’s Engravings—Early nted Books— 

h Letters—Collection of Postage Stamps, &c. 








YHE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 

(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 50, 

Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.) Contains rawipary od gee ty over which 

per dozen, 

. New pocket size, 3s. Per < acmee pe) or plain. 

Authors should note that The ll Press, Lid, cannot be 

responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire 3 otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 

ae iculars. Schoels also recommended.—Medieal, &c., Association, 

ted, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “Tri- 
a London.” Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 


Ry XxCHAN GE (or would SUB-LET for THREE 

MONTHS) DURING SUMMER, a HOUSE in South - West 
Suburb (55!. rental) for a Residence in the Country, or Seaside, not 
more than fifty- aid aes from London.—Apply F., Athenzeum Press, 
Bream’s Buildings, E 


‘THACKERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate c 


% Passenger Lift. Electric Light in allrooms. Bath- Rooms: on every 
joor. 
SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
AND SMOKING ROOMS, 
All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 

Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 

Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 











(Temperance), 








Sales dbp Anction. 
Musical Instruments. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on TUESDAY, July 24, at half- — 12 o'clock precisely, MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, consisting of Grand and Cottage Pianofortes by 
Broadwood, Trubner, Venables, Mittag, Hoffman—Organs and Har- 
moniums, including a@ very fine Two-Manual Mason & Hamlin Asse 
Organ—Doubdle and Single Action Harps by Erard, Erat, Egan, 
several Double Basses by Craske and others— Old Italian Violins, 
Violas, and Violoncellos, with the Bows, Cases, and Fittings ; also 
Guitars, Mandolines, American Zithers, Banjos, Auto! Ss, Zithers, &e. 
—Brass and Wood Wind Instruments, including a solid Silver Flute by 
Rudall, Carte & Co., Boehm’s System, Rockstro Model ; also Piccolos— 
Clarinets—Concertinas, &c. 
Catalogues may be had. On view one day prior and morning of 
ale. 





Miscellaneous Books. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on THURSDAY, August 2, and following Day, at ten minutes 
1 o'clock precisely, MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, amongst which will be 
found Skelton’s Gxfordshire, Large Paper—Ancient Armour, 2 vols.— 
Houbraken and Vertue’s Heads of Illustrious Persons—Camden’s 
Britannia—Whitaker’s Craven—Lipscomb’s History of Buckingham— 
Grimm's German Popular Stories—Froissart’s Chronicles—Edwards's 
Botanical Register—Ruskin’s Modern Painters—Royal Geographical 
Society’s Journal —_ SEE EEE Club Publications -New 
Spalding Club, 21 vi f Art, 23 vols. raat Notes and 
Queries~Sculptured ‘Stones of Scotla and d and Water 
Kirds, Quadrupeds, &c.—First Editions of Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, 
Stevenson, and other Modern Writers. 
Catalogues in preparation. 








Miscellaneous Books, including the Medical Library of the late 
. WHITE, Esq., F.R.C.S., §c. (by order of the Ezecutors). 


- Ji 
MESSRS. HODGSON will SELL hy A AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, THUSR. DAY, 

July 26, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock, MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 

comprising Archeologia, 1847-92—Encyclopwedia Britannica, Ninth 
Edition, 25 vols.—Coloured Caricatures by Rowlandson, Cruikshank, 

and others— Green’s Worcester, 2 vols.—Nicolas’s Orders of Knighthood, 

4 vols.—Thackeray’s Works, 22 vols.— —Carlyle’s Works, Library Edition, 
33 vols.—Cabinet des Fées, 41 vols. eels Guild Hobby Horse, 
7 vols.—Ruskin’s Modern Painters, 5 vols.—Fortnum’s Catalogue of 
Maiolica— Beauties of England and Ww ales, 25 vols. oe -Gould’s Lives 
of the Saints, 16 vols.—Lapide Commentarii, 24 vols. in 12—Set of the 
New Sydenham Society’s Publications—Medical, Theological, Classical, 
and other Standard Books, &c. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





A Collection of Greek Coins in Silver. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, August 1, at 1 o’clock precisely, 
a COLLECTION of GREEK COINS in SILVER, Including very 
beautiful Medallion of Syracuse, by Kimon—French Coins in Gold and 
Silver—various Foreign Coins in Gold and Silver—various Medals in 
Silver and Bronze, the whole forming a Portion of a Collection formed 
in the North many years since. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


TUESDAY NEXT, July 2h. 
Natural History Specimens. 
R. s. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


his Great Rooms, 88, King Street, Covent Garden, at 

half- Rts ‘2 o’clock, a SMALL PRIVATE COLLECTION of SHELLS, 

including many rarities—a fine Collection of Heads and Horns of 

Animals—Mammal and Birds’ Skins—Cabinets of Minerals—Fossils— 

few Lots of Books—-an Arizona Mummy—Birds’ oy em naan 

ion of British L and other Natural History Specimens. 

On view the day peior from 10 till 4 and of Sale. Catalog: 

on application post fr 














FRIDAY NEXT, July 27, 
Scientific and Photographic Apparatus. 
M® J.C. STEVENS wi SELL by AUCTION, at 
his Great Rooms. 38, King Street, Covent Garden, at half-past 
12 o’clock precisely, PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, Cerny of 
Cameras and Lenses by the best Makers—Microscopes and Objects for 
same—Opera and Field Glasses — Telesco, 


Ricycles—Ladies and Gentlemen's Silk 
irteen Band Instruments, Drums, and Clarinet—and the usual Mis- 


cellaneous Assortment. 
On view the day prior from 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respe Henig tart give notice that they will hold the following Sales 


by Auction at their Great Reoms, Tae Street, St. James’s Square, the 


Sales commencing at 1 o’cleck precisely : 
On MONDAY, July 23, OLD PICTURES of the 
late WILLIAM CRICHTON MACLEAN, Esq., F.R.G.S., and others. 
On TUESDAY, July 24, the LIBRARIES of the 


late Sir F. BATHURST, Bart ; the late J. W. SHAW, Esgq.; the late 
H. R. YOUNG, Esq., and other Properties. 


On TUESDAY, July 24, PORCELAIN and 
OBJECTS of ART and VERTU, the Property of a LADY. 

On WEDNESDAY, July 25, ga ENGLISH 
and MODERN ARTISTS’ PROOF ENGRAVIN NG 

On THURSDAY, July 26, the COLLECTION of 
OLD ENGLISH and FOREIGN SILVER of the late R. DICKER, Esq. 


On FRIDAY, July 27, the COLLECTION of 
cme and ‘DECORATIVE OBJECTS of the late R. DICKER, 


On SATURDAY, July 28, MODERN PICTURES 

and DRAWINGS of the late R. DICKER, Esq., and others. 
ALTERATION OF DAY OF SALE. 
THE RECTORY, UPPER STONDON, BEDS, 

About one and a quarter miles from Henlow Station, on the 

Midland Railway (branch from Bedford to Hitchin), and siz 

miles from Hitchin Station, a junction of the Great Northern, 

Midland, and Hitchin and Cambridge Railways. 


aaa GEORGE JACKSON & SON _ have 








EMIS 
JULY 26, AS PREV. "TOUSLY ANNOUNCE ED 
a valuable AN’ TIQUARIAN Cy TOPOGRAPHICAL LIBRARY of 
about 1.000 vols m’s Works, Early Editions— 
Parker’s Glossary, 3 vols. < the. “anti ry, 10 vols. 4to. —Derbyshire 
Archeological Journal, vols. Janché, Costumes, 2 vols. — 
Humphrey’s Art of Printing Bt Monasticon, 3 vols.—Camden’s 
ape 4 vols.—Durandi Speculum Juris et Repertorium, a fine Manu- 
script = Vellum of the Thirteenth Niger Ducange, Glossary, 10 vols. 
—Virgilii Opera, a tine Folio Copy i orocco, 1529—Domesday 
Book, 4 vols.—Public RKeeord Commission, 16 vols. folio—and numerous 
‘Topographical Works relating to Derb: yshire, Berkshire, Worcester- 
shire, Nottinghamshire, &c.; also a fine Collection of Rubbings of 
Monumental , ies taken from nearly every county in England. 
Catal may be obtained of the Avcriongers, Hitchin, Herts. 
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KENNARDINGTON RECTORY, KENT, 
Two miles from Hamstreet Station on the S.E.R. 

Important Sale of very valuable old Carved Oak Chimney Piece and 

Overmantel, the Figures being of large size and in high relief— 

very early Carved Oak Sideboard, frem the late Duke of Bucking- 

ham’s Sale at Stowe Park—an Ancient Chair, known as the Plan. 

tagenet Chair — valuable Louis Quatorze Clock and Bracket — 

Chippendale Chairs—Bookcases—Satin Wood Chairs and Dressing 

Table—valuable Oil Paintings—large Tel pe on Tripod Stand. 


R. GEORGE HARPER has been favoured 
with instructions to SELL the WHOLE of the HOUSEHOLD 
FURNITURE, on the PREMISES, as above. on THURSDAY, July 26, 
including the rare and finely carved Old Oak Overmantel from Wyer 
Hall, Edmonton—very Ancient Carved Oak Sideboard from Stowe Park 
Sale—valuable Old Solid Brass Chandelier, having twelve Branches, 
with Centre Pendant, of St. George and n, 24 inches high—the 
Plantagenet Chair—very fine Loo Table, with inlaid Marble Top and 
Brass-mounted Pillar and —8 finely carved tTs— que- 
terie Lounge and Card Table—valuable Louis Quatorze Clock and 
Bracket —a Fifteenth-Century Casket, Jewelled on Stand—Plate— 
valuable Oil Paintings —Engravings—China —Persian Carpet—Bronzes 
—Library of Books—Cabinets—Knee hole Writing ‘Table—large Carved 
and Gilt Pier Table and Glass—Easy Chairs, &c.—the contents of Five 
d . Earth e. and D ic Utensils — Out-door 
Effects —Dogcart—Four-Wheel Phaeton—Garden Roll—Lawn Mower— 
Wheelbarrow, &c. 











On view the day prior to Sale. 
Sale will commence at 10.30 a.«. with Out-door Effects. 
Catalogues may be had in due time of the Avcrionger, 8 and 10, 
Castle Street, Ashford. 








NOW READY. 

SIXTH EDITION, FINALLY REVISED. 
Price 16s. with Portrait. 

PRis ¢C.1.P? Lb 8 8. 

BY 
HERBERT SPENCER. 

Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
ENETIAN REMAINS inCYPRUS (with Illustra- 


tions and Plan of the Fortifications of Nicosia); External 
Pulpits and Preaching Crosses (with Illustrations); Ceramics at the 
Paris Exhibition; Uld House at Wandsworth, &c —See the BUILDER 
of July 21 (4d.; by post, 4jd.). Through any Newsagent, or direct 
from the Publisher of the Builder, 46, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 


FiF®st 








Just out, price Sixpence net, 


STRONOMY for the 
By W. T. LYNN, BA. F.RA.S8. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
FIRST IMPRESSION ALREADY EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 
A NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR. 


THE COMPLEAT BACHELOR 


By OLIVER ONIONS. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


YOUNG. 








READY NEXT WEER, 
A NEW NOVEL BY EDITH WHARTON. 


A GIFT FROM THE GRAVE. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

The above two volumes are uniform in size and style and 
price, and form a more or less new departure in the publica- 
tion of fiction—printed as they are by Constable, on the best 
of paper, and daintily bound, for the price of Half-a-Crown 
net. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 383. JULY, 1900. 6s. 
Contents. 
. DR. THEAL on SOUTH AFRICAN HISTORY. 
. LORD BYRON. 
. The ETHICS of CREMATION. 
. JAPANESE LITERATURE. 
. The COUNTRY MOUSE. 
. GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO. 
- ROME and BYZANTIUM. 
. The CONDITIONS of GREAT POETRY. 
. A BRITISH SCHOOL at ROME. 
10. NEW CREATURES for OLD COUNTRIES. 
11, JOHN DONNE and his CONTEMPORARIES. 
12, = PARTIES and IMPERIAL GOVERN- 


13, The WAR in SOUTH AFRICA. 


OODNIP HNP wt = 


THE CRISIS IN CHINA. 
MRS. BISHOP'S LATEST WORK. 


The YANG-TZE VALLEY and 


BEYOND. An Account of Journeys in Central and 
Western China, especially in the Province of Sze- 
Chuan, and among the Man-Tze of the Somo Territory. 
Dedicated by permission to the Marquess of Salisbury, 
K.G. By Mre BISHOP (ISABELLA L. BIRD), F.RGS. 
With Map and numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 1U. ls. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS. 





THE BOOK OF THE HOUR. 


CHINA FROM WITHIN. 


FIRST EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND LARGE EDITION IN PREPARATION. 


“OVERLAND” TO CHINA. 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society, 


With Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


_ , The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—‘‘ We trust Mr. Colquhoun’s book will be very widely read. It is full of exact 
information set forth in most readable fashion, and it appears at a moment sensationaliy opportune.” 


OTHER BOOKS ON THE CRISIS. 


CHINA IN TRANSFORMATION. 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN. 
With Maps, Plans, &c., demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, 


The T/MES says : —‘‘ Replete with every information.” 
The SATURDAY REVIEW says :—‘‘ A most valuable summary of the situation.” 


THE BREAK-UP OF CHINA. 


With an Account of its Commerce, Currency, Waterways, Railways, Army and Navy, 
and Politics. 
By ADMIRAL LORD CHARLES BERESFORD. 
With Maps, &c., demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


ALONE IN CHINA. 


By JULIAN RALPH. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, with many Illustrations, 6s. 
The DAILY MAIL, June 26, 1900, says :—‘‘ Mr. Julian Ralph’s book, ‘ Alone in China,’ is a standard authority.” 


JAPAN IN TRANSITION. 


By STAFFORD RANSOME, M.I1.C.E. 


The Study of the Progress, Policy, and Methods of the Japanese since their War with China. 
With Maps and Illustrations, demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


FICTION. 
LOVE AND MR. LEWISHAM. 


By H. G. WELLS, Author of ‘ The Wheels of Chance.’ 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—“ By far the most fascinating piece of work Mr. Wells has given us.” 


A GAY CONSPIRACY. 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, Author of ‘ The Red Republic,’ 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The SCOTSMAN says :—‘‘ The most fascinating of Mr. Chambers’s productions.” 
The WORLD says :—“‘ A clever and entertaining production.” 
The SPEAKER says :—‘‘ Clever and readable......A great success.” 


THE LOVE OF PARSON LORD. 


By MARY E. WILKINS, Author of ‘A New England Nun,’ ‘Jerome,’ &c, 
Cloth, illustrated, 6s. 


The DAILY NEWS says:—‘‘A touching story, in Miss Wilkins’s charming style.” Pte tlie 
The SPEAKER says :—“ There are few writers whose work has such distinction as Miss Wilkins’s. 


THE 











SIXPENNY EDITION OF 
TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES. 


By THOMAS HARDY. 
NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSTALLS. 





London and New York: HARPER BROTHERS, 45, Albemarle Street. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’§' HURST & BLACKETT’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


or 


THE CRISIS IN 
CHINA. CHINA. 
CHINA. CHINA. 


CHINA. CHINA. 
THE LONG-LIVED EMPIRE. 


With a Portrait of the Empress Dowager and 
over 50 other Illustrations, 
Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

_DAILY NEWS.—* The book is to be recommended as a 
lively and vivid account of Chinese life and character. 
With its sketches of scenes and persons wherewith the 
entire world is now deeply concerned, ‘China: the ‘~? ’ 

t 


Lived Empire,’ appears at an opportune moment. 
contains a large number of good illustrations.” 


WORLD POLITICS 
At the End of the Nineteenth Century as 
Influenced by the Oriental Situation. 
By Prof. PAUL 8S, REINSCH, Ph.D. LL.B. 
Globe 8vo. 5s. net. 


*,* This book treats of the Chinese question as the true 


centre of interest in present international politics. 


52,000 COPIES 
have been Sold in England and America. 
JAMES LANE ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL, 


Author of ‘The Choir Invisible’ (213th Thousand). 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


The INCREASING PURPOSE. 
The INCREASING PURPOSE. 
The INCREASING PURPOSE. 


A Tale of the Kentucky Hemp Fields. 


SPECTATOR.—“ Written with all that delicacy and 
me which have already won the author so many 
admirers.” 


CHINA. 
CHINA. 
CHINA. 








SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The SCIENTIFIC FOUNDATIONS 
of ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY TREATED in an ELE- 
MENTARY MANNER. By WILHELM OSTWALD, 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Leipzig. 
Translated with the Author’s sanction by GEORGE 
M‘GOWAN, Ph.D. 





THIRD EDITION, REVISED. 


The THEORY of INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE, with SOME of its APPLICATIONS to 
ECONOMIC POLICY. By C. F. BASTABLH, M.A. 
LL.D., Professor of Political Economy in the University 





of Dublin, &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. — 
BY 
NICHOLAS PAINE GILMAN. 


3rD THOUSAND. 
SOCIALISM and the AMERICAN 
SPIRIT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
3rD THOUSAND. 
The LAWS. of DAILY CONDUCT. 
5TH THOUSAND. 
PROFIT-SHARING between 


EMPLOYER and EMPLOYEE. A Study in the 
Evolution of the Wages System. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limirep, London, 


CHINA. | 





LIST. 


at 


PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 
In medium 8vo. paper cover, 


Price SIXPENCE, 


WITH A NEW INTRODUCTION 
PORTRAIT. 


AYLWIN. 


BY 


THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, 
Author of ‘The Coming of Love; Rhona Boswell’s 
Story,’ &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY LESLIE KEITH. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND 
LIBRARIES. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 6s. 


ON ALIEN SHORES. 


By LESLIE KEITH, 
Author of ‘The Mischief-Maker,’ ‘ Lisbeth,’ &c. 


“Leslie Keith has written many stories, but none, we 
think, quite so good as ‘On Alien Shores.’ This is a book 
which women especially will enjoy, because the women in it 
are at once so numerous and 80 life-like.” —Globe. 


NEW WORK BY CAPT. M. H. HAYES. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 12s. net. 


STABLE MANAGEMENT 
AND EXERCISE. 


A Book for Horse Owners and Students. 
By Capt. M. HORACE HAYES, F.R.C.V.S. 


Illustrated by numerous Reproductions of Photographs 
taken specially for this Work. 


AND 











NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with a specially 
Designed Cover by Will Owen, price 3s. 6d. 


THE WONDERFUL CAREER 


OF 


EBENEZER LOBB. 


Related by Himself and Edited, with an Appreciation, 
By ALLEN UPWARD. 
‘These sketches show a good deal of genuine humour, 


while they hit off with happy touch a type that is by no 
means imaginary.”—Scotsman. 





SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 6s. 


BEQUEATHED. 


By BEATRICE WHITBY, 
Author of ‘The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,’ ‘ Part of the 
Property,’ &c. 

‘* Miss bye has a public of her own, and very rightly. 
Compared with our many fertile writers, she does not 
produce much, but what she does produce is always above 
the average, never merely conventional.” —Glode. 

‘* Miss Whitby’s quiet studies in human nature, especially 
in womankind, are soberly unfolded, and give an impression 


of sympathy and understanding.” —Atheneum. 





NEW NOVEL BY Mk. G. B. BURGIN. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 6s. 


The PERSON in the HOUSE. By 
G. B. BURGIN, Author of ‘The Tiger’s Claw,’ ‘The 
Hermits of Gray’s Inn,’ &. 

“The prologue touches the edge of genius, the story is 
admirable in some respects, and literally bristles with good 


things.”’— World. 


London : HURST & BLACKETT, Ltp.,, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 





MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
CONSPIRACY ; 


Or, the Aims of Afrikanderdom. 


By FRED W. BELL, F.S.8. 
1 vol. 5s. net. 


MORNING POST.—“A valuable companion to ‘The 
Transvaal from Within’ and ‘The Rise and Fall of 
Krugerism.’ It is well that the voice of yet another who 
has lived long in South Africa, and who is familiar with the 
temper and aspirations of every section of the population, 
should have added its testimony to the mass of evidence 
which serves to show us how, but for the employment of 
military force, the British Empire would have soon been in 
a fair way of classing South Africa with the United States 
and other portions of the earth that were once a part of that 
Empire, and now are not.” 


THE RISE AND FALL OF KRUGER. 
ISM. A Personal Record of Forty Years in South 
Africa. By JOHN SCOBLE, Times Correspondent in 
Pretoria prior to the Present War; and H. R. ABER- 
CROMBIE, of the Intelligence Department, Cape 
Colony. 1 vol. 10s. net. [Second /mpression. 


SPORT IN WAR, and other Sketches. 
By General BADEN-POWELL. Profusely illustrated 
by the Author. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. [Nezt week. 


ANNALS OF SANDHURST. A 
Chronicle of the R.M.C. from its Foundation to the Pre- 
sent Day, with a Sketch of the Staff College. By Major 
A. F. MOCKLER-FERRYMAN, Oxfordshire Light 
Infantry, Instructor at the R.M.C. With 12 Full-Page 
Illustrations. 1 vol. 10s. net. 


SPECTATOR.—‘‘ The author has a story to tell, which was worth 
telling on general grounds. He deserves the thanks of the public.” 





71WO BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY, 
NATURE’S GARDEN. An Aid to 


Knowledge of Wild Flowers and their Insect Visitors. 
By NELTJE BLANCHAN. With Coloured Plates and 
many other Itlustrations, photographed direct from 
Nature, by Henry Troth and A. R. Dugmore. 1 vol. 
12s, 6d. net. 


VILLAGE NOTES. By Pamela Ten- 
NANT. Illustrated from Photographs. 1 vol. 6s. 
Mr. W. L. Covrrnery.—‘‘ Mrs. Tennant’s book has all the charm of 
the quaint country she describes. It is full of happy things, of descrip- 
tions full of a grave and quiet tenderness.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
VOICES IN THE NIGHT. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 
Author of ‘On the Face of the Waters’ (12th Thousand). 


STANDARD.—“ A worthy auccessor of ‘On the Face of the Waters.’ 
It is a grave contribution to thought concerning India, as well as an 


excellent story.”’ 


AFRICAN NIGHTS’ 
MENT. By A. J. DAWSON. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Dawson has a pretty humour, the 
gift of telling a story well, and special knowledge to work upon; the 
result is an entertaining book.” 





ENTERTAIN: 


BOWERY TALES. 
‘MAGGIB’ and ‘GEORGE’S MOTHER.’ 
By STEPHEN CRANE. 
MORNING POST.—“ Mr. Crane never wrote anything more vivid 


than the story in which aoe takes the heroine’s part. It is as admir- 
able in its own field as ‘The Red Badge of Courage’ in another.” 


THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. 
By ELLEN GLASGOW, 
Author of ‘ Phases of an Inferior Planet.’ 





STEPHEN CRANE’S GREAT BOOK. 
THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE. 


POPULAR EDITION. With Cover in Colours, designed 


by R. Caton Woodville. Price SIXPENCE. 
[Next week. 


EXHIBITION PARIS, 1900. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE. 
WITH MANY ILLUSTRATIONS, MAPS, AND PLANS. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; paper covers, 2s. net; postage, 4d. . | 
Sold Inside and Outside the Exhibition. 
ACADEM Y.—‘* THE guide to Paris.” 
London: 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C, 
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LITERATURE 


——~ 


Oliver Cromwell and the Rule of the Puritans 
in England. By Charles Firth. (Putnam’s 
Sons.) 


Tue life of Oliver Cromwell has been 
briefly retold by Mr. Firth with notable 
clearness, fairness, and fulness until he 
reaches the installation of Cromwell as 
Protector, December, 1653. Thenceforward 
until the fated September 38rd, 1658, 
whilst to his foreign and colonial policy 
ample justice is done, the history of the 
Protectorate is narrated in such a sedate, 
reserved fashion, that the principal events 
lose much of their importance and signifi- 
cance, and an impression is created, unin- 
tentionally doubtless, that Oliver’s methods 
of home government may be regarded with 
indifference, if they were not perhaps, after 
all, justifiable. For instance, Cromwell’s 
arbitrary treatment of his first Parliament, 
the exclusion of some 100 members, and 
the sudden dissolution, obtained by a 
shabby trick, are met by Mr. Firth with 
the remark that Cromwell ‘thought it 
necessary to intervene.” The Protector’s 
protracted hesitation over the offer of the 
crown is dismissed with the remark that 
Parliament was ‘‘ much disappointed.” His 
attempt to engraft a new House of Lords on 
an old Parliament is treated as an every- 
day occurrence; and no explanation is 
vouchsafed of the fact that when that event 
occurred, and Parliament resumed session, 
“all the leading Republicans excluded at 
the opening of the first session—old parlia- 
mentary hands, skilful in debate, and bitterly 
hostile to the Protectorate—swelled the ranks 
of the opposition.” 

These were the men who quickly com- 
pelled the Protector to save himself and his 
government by an immediate dissolution 
of Parliament. The reader is surely entitled 
to expect an explanation how and why these 
men were able to reappear in Parliament. 
Mr. Firth must admit that if Oliver went 
through the perplexing task, which Thurloe 
watched with prayerful anxiety, of creating 
that ‘Other House,’ knowing that his 





enemies would have the vantage ground of 
Parliament for the overthrow of his creation, 
then Cromwell was a fool; or that if he was 
unaware that those men would reappear 
there, then he was grossly befooled ; and so 
he was, as Dr. Gardiner will fully explain 
in his forthcoming history of the Pro- 
tectorate. 

Of the ‘passion near unto madness”’ which 
the provocation caused by those ‘‘old par- 
liamentary hands” wrought in Cromwell 
Mr. Firth tells nothing. Though the spec- 
tacle of a mighty ruler baited, worried, 
defeated by a knot of men, compared with 
him wretched creatures, is, even in the sad 
story of mankind, a tragic incident, as it 
does not suit the prevalent idea of the Pro- 
tector it is put out of sight. 

Consistent in his treatment of the annals 
of the Protectorate, Mr. Firth takes a 
lenient view of Cromwell, when he played 
the part of military despot, and placed 
England under the martial rule of the 
major- generals. Accepting their creator’s 
assurance that these ‘‘ Deputy-Governors,” 
as they were styled by the Cromwellian press, 
effectually discountenanced vice and settled 
religion, Mr. Firth approves of the ‘‘ institu- 
tion’ of the major-generals ‘‘as a measure 
of police,” though, as “politically it was a 
great mistake,” he does not disapprove of 
the Protector’s open use of his influence 
in Parliament to obtain the overthrow of 
that useful ‘ institution,” and the displace- 
ment of the major- generals from their 
deputy - governorships. Fear of a stand- 
ing army, as Mr. Lecky remarks, was a 
living influence during the first half of 
the eighteenth century, in consequence, 
despite ‘“‘the lapse of more than seventy 
years, of the hatred of military government 
which the despotism of Cromwell had planted 
in the nation”; and responsible in its more 
immediate result for a brilliant example of 
the irony of fate. Whilst Parliament was 
driven by its dread of the major- generals 
to offer the crown to Cromwell, it was able, 
by terrorizing Cromwell, to make that offer 
a futility. 

Mr. Firth ignores the result of the contest 
between Parliament and the major-generals, 
namely, that Cromwell disgusted both the 
army officers and Parliament. The major- 
generals had compelled him to parcel out 
England for their benefit; they compelled 
him to convene Parliament; they brought in 
the Bill by which they hoped to clothe their 
sway with statutory authority; and then 
they saw the Protector’s son-in-law head 
the opposition, and his cousin foremost in 
moving the rejection of the Bill. Parliament, 
on the other hand, was forced to perceive 
that its strenuous, long- enduring efforts 
to make Cromwell a king were of no avail, 
and that he was still, as he described him- 
self, ‘‘the drudge” of the army officers. 

The votes on the Royal Constitution 
Bill, ze, ‘The Petition and Advice,” 
show how Oliver sank in the estimation of 
Parliament. The first reading of the Bill 
was carried by 144 votes against 54, and 
the title of king by 123 against 62. The 
crown is declined ; and on the renewal of the 
offer of the crown the ‘‘ yeas”’ were 78, and 
the ‘‘noes”’ 65. The majorities in Crom- 
well’s favour fell from 90 and 61 to 13. 

The final rejection of the crown placed him 
in a position of extreme peril; it placed him 





atthe mercy of Parliament. ‘“‘TheInstrument 
of Government” was virtually set aside; 
and so, if it threw out or dropped ‘‘The 
Petition and Advice,” as Henry Cromwell 
observes to Thurloe, ‘“ His Highness, with 
his friends and relations, as also these 
Nations, will be left more naked and 
destitute than if the proposal had never 
been made.’ And after all ‘‘ The Petition 
and Advice” was saved only by a majority 
of three. It was by three votes that Parlia- 
ment called on Cromwell “to exercise the 
office of Chief Magistrate of these Nations.” 
To King Charles’s pathetic question, ‘“ Is 
there anything more contemptible than a 
despised Prince?” Oliver might have replied, 
‘* A despised Protector.” And the contempt 
with which Parliament regarded him is 
painfully disclosed by the Naylor incident. 

Naylor was a crazy Quaker, who was 
adored by his followers as the Messiah. 
Parliament, consequently, sentenced Naylor 
as a blasphemer to punishment by the 
whip, the branding iron, and the pillory. 
Cromwell addressed a letter to Parliament 
regarding that sentence, and Mr. Firth classes 
this letter among Oliver’s efforts to enforce 
religious toleration, as a proof of his tender 
feelings towards suffering humanity. That 
view of the letter is, however, contradicted 
both by its date and by its purport. Naylor 
was whipped from Westminster to the Old 
Exchange on December 18th, 1656; but 
it was not until December 26th that 
Cromwell sent his letter to the Speaker. 
It contained a demand by the Protector to 
be informed why Parliament had ‘“ pro- 
ceeded herein without Our Consent.” The 
only party in the affair who felt any tender- 
ness was poor Naylor, who ‘‘had no skin 
left between his shoulders and his hips.” 

An outburst of contempt and insult 
from Parliament was the sole return that 
Cromwell received for that ill-timed letter. 
What was its object? they exclaimed. 
Was the delay designed that they might be 
whipped for whipping Naylor? And they 
in their turn lashed the Protector soundly 
during a debate extending over several 
sittings. That the letter had anything to 
do with religion the House satisfactorily 
disproved. On the contrary, it was a pro- 
test against the jurisdiction of Parliament. 

Naylor’s tongue was bored and his 
forehead branded, despite the Protector’s 
interference; and to his demand to know 
‘“‘the grounds and reasons” why the 
House had inflicted those sufferings upon 
Naylor without ‘‘ Our Consent,” they did not 
even send, as was suggested, this reply, 
‘* Because we had the power to do so.” In 
vain the Speaker repeated his call upon the 
House to attend to the business of the day, 
“that is, an answer to the letter”; they 
tossed it aside as a thing of naught. 

And the members in other ways treated 
the Protector, whom they had placed in 
power by a majority of three votes, with 
even grosser disrespect. In the debate on 
his inauguration ceremony they first pro- 
posed that it should be held within the 
meagre space afforded by the Painted 
Chamber. If the installation was to be in 
Westminster Hall, they suggested that the 
event should be hid from public view in 
the narrow pen assigned to the Court of 
Chancery at the southern end of the hall. 
The presentation of the Protector to receive 
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the acclamations of the people was forbidden; 
the girding him with a sword as “the 
emblem of justice” was opposed; and a 
proposal that he should be clad in a robe 
of purple velvet was greeted with loud 
laughter, because the House converted, in 
fancy, the suggestion of a robe into “a 
rope” to be placed around Cromwell’s neck. 

Passing from the omissions in Mr. Firth’s 
history of the Protectorate to his assertions, 
we find him asserting that, if Oliver’s health 
had been maintained, his “‘ greatness” would 
have been ‘‘ better established ” during the 
closing months of his existence ‘ than ever 
it had been.”’ These words are Clarendon’s. 
On the other hand, by a contemporary witness 
of considerable authority it is stated that 
‘*those who conversed with General Monk in 
those times have reported it as his opinion that 

if Oliver Cromwell had lived, he could not have 
’ held the Government much longer.”—Skinner’s 
‘ Life,’ p. 75. 

Mr. Firth adduces no proof that the Pro- 
tector could have emerged successfully from 
the fatal shock that the last dissolution of 
Parliament, in February, 1658, gave to his 
health, his Government, and his subjects. 
That desperate act made them see ‘‘ that he 
was at his wit’send.” It disclosed the weak- 
ness of his hold, because Parliament was 
dispersed to avert the reappearance of ‘‘a 
Commonwealth, that some Tribune of the 
people might be the man that might rule 
all.” Cromwell in fear of Sir Arthur 
Haslerig! Mr. Firth’s version of the Pro- 
tector’s speech, quoted on p. 432, omits this 
significant disclosure. 

Doubts also were felt whether with the 
disappearance of Parliament and of “the 
Other House,” “‘ the Petition and Advice,” 
which created that body, had not also dis- 
appeared. If so, as ‘‘the Instrument of 
Government” had been annulled, and the 
Council of State appointed by that docu- 
ment had ceased to sit, even the pretence 
of a constitutional form of government was 
wanting. 

Mr. Firth makes light of the financial 
difficulty, the ever-growing deficit that con- 
fronted the Government; but as the Lon- 
don citizens had withdrawn their support 
from the Protector, an increased money 
supply was obtainable solely by a Parlia- 
mentary grant, and what, judging by the 
past, could he expect of a Parliament, 
especially with that ready lever to the mal- 
contents furnished by the ‘‘Other House”? 
Nor can the large majority for the Govern- 
ment in Richard’s Parliament of December, 
1658—the outcome of the national dread of 
the army and of the Republicans, alike 
set free by Oliver’s death—be accepted as a 
proof that he would have been equally for- 
tunate if he had tried the experiment of a new 
Parliament. His advisers were far from such 
astep in June. Even then the peril, how “we 
shall be secured against 2 Commonwealth,” 
that alarmed Oliver during the previous 
February, was still present to Thurloe; and 
that Parliament would agree to the confisca- 
tion of half the Cavaliers’ estates—the only 
source of additional revenue that Thurloe 
could devise—was beyond his hopes. 

It may be doubted if the Protector had at 
this time emancipated himself from the control 
of the army so completely as Mr. Firth avers. 
Directly after the last dissolution Oliver 
felt it necessary to summon the principal 





officers before him, todrink wine with them in 
familiar fashion, and to assure them that he 
did not see ‘why we should differ,” and 
that, Parliament being dispersed, ‘‘it had 
pleased God to put” him “into a capacity 
to protect you, and I will protect you.” 
Such behaviour, and such an address, evince 
much uneasiness in Cromwell’s mind as 
regards his own position and the feelings 
of the army; and Henry Cromwell’s fre- 
quent expressions of a hope, during the 
spring of 1658, that ‘‘H.H. will bring the 
army to such a state as there be no danger 
of them,’’ tend in the like direction. To 
that peril “‘H.H.,” however, was fully 
awake. He had effectually purged the 
army by a wholesome expulsion of—to 
use Mrs. Hutchinson’s phraseology — the 
“ godly” officers and “religious” soldiers. 
And to turn to another source of danger: 
Mr. Firth’s statement that there was nothing 
to be feared from the Royalists at home 
and abroad may be accepted without 
demur. 

Whatever security may have been en- 
joyed by Cromwell’s Government during the 
closing months of its existence is, however, 
a matter of little moment, because, as Mr. 
Firth admits in his summary of the history 
of the Protectorate, ‘‘ Cromwell’s work 
ended in apparent failure.” He attributes 
that failure to the Protector’s determination 
to govern England ‘‘in the interest of the 
Puritan minority, whom Cromwell termed 
the people of God”—.e., on behalf of the 
Puritan republicans. If so, how was it that 
Cromwell, whose palace—when he had in- 
vested himself with regal splendour—was 
the scene of worldly “‘frolics ” and ‘‘ mixed 
dancing”; who suffered Marvell in festal 
verse to acclaim him as Jove; who had 
purged the army of the “‘ religious soldiers,” 
held, during the close of his Protectorate, a 
stronger ruling power than ever before? 
Genuine Puritans — very fairly repre- 
sented by Col. Hutchinson—regarded him 
with aversion and distrust. What they 
thought of him is shown by the crowds 
of enthusiastic sympathizers who welcomed 
Col. Overton, another typical Puritan, on 
his return to London from the exile and 
imprisonment to which Cromwell condemned 
him. 

The true cause of Cromwell’s failure is 
touched upon and then ignored by Mr. 
Firth. He acknowledges that Cromwell’s 
system of government was habitually 
‘“‘ guided by events,” ¢.¢., that he was ever 
an opportunist; and Mr. Firth adroitly 
claims that 
“the system of being guided by events...... 
while it detracts from Cromwell’s statesmanship, 
helps to vindicate his integrity. He was too 
much taken up with the necessities of the 
present to devise a deep-laid scheme for making 
himself great.” 

Whatever this view of opportunism may 
be worth, it could not rehabilitate Oliver 
in the esteem of his subjects. Even if 
they did not believe that it was the 
desire of the Lord Protector to ‘make 
himself great, and his family great,” and 
thought his reiterated appeals to God and to 
Parliament that such was not his desire 
unneeded, still what confidence could 
they place in a man who turned from pro- 
ject to project, from one party in the State 
to another, whose “inconsistency,” as Mr. 





Firth tells us, ‘“‘ was open and palpable” ? 
Neither the army, nor Parliament, nor any of 
his subjectscould trust the Protector. Hence 
it was that he found himself as a Pharaoh set 
to make bricks without straw, and his ‘“‘life 
was a vain attempt to clothe military force 
in constitutional forms.” 

A natural bias of the imagination tends 
to read Cromwell the commander of men 
upon the battlefield into Cromwell the com- 
mander of men as chief magistrate, and to 
ascribe to him, in both capacities, equal 
ability. Though cherished in_ perfect 
good faith, this is a misleading tendency. 
Cromwell the mighty general, exclaiming, 
“Let God arise, and His enemies shall be 
scattered,’”’ and Cromwell the infuriated and 
checkmated Protector, declaring ‘that I 
do dissolve this Parliament,” are separated 
from each other by years of struggle 
and failure. To do true justice to Oliver 
every trick of the fancy should be resisted, 
and his portraiture, if drawn with single- 
minded devotion to historical truth, will 
bring with it a reward, not only to us, but 
tohim. If the difficulties which beset him 
from December 16th, 1653, the day when 
he was first installed Protector, until the 
day of his death, and his methods of meet- 
ing those difficulties are fairly considered, 
even though the narrative might bring con- 
spicuously to the front those “‘ details in the 
life of Cromwell’’ which, as Dr. Gardiner 
tells us, present ‘‘a picture of the man very 
different from that of popular tradition,” 
the result would establish Oliver’s right to 
be ranked among ‘the heroes of the 
nations,” and show that he may claim 
our deep gratitude, if not our unalloyed 
admiration. 

He knew that he alone could save Eng- 
land from the outbreaks of fanatic fury, and 
from the dangers with which it was 
threatened by the ambition and jealousy of 
his colleagues, the major-generals; he knew, 
also, that his subjects tolerated and en- 
dured his rule simply because it was 
their only means of safety; and the man 
who stood head and shoulders high above 
his fellows, shaped out in mind, soul, and 
body to command and overawe, endured 
being endured. He was content to stand as 
sentry over the social powder magazine 
alone, exposed to the insults and factious 
opposition of the men whose lives he pro- 
tected; and he sacrificed his life to the 
faithful fulfilment of this task, a duty to 
which he was called by his innate authority 
over men, and, as he honestly believed, by 
God Himself. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Firth should 
make Charles I. step out to his death upon 
the scaffold “from the middle window of 
the Banqueting House,” as this statement is 
in direct contradiction to absolutely con- 
vincing contemporary evidence; and that he 
should attribute to ‘‘some of the people round 
Charles II.” that grotesque proclamation 
offering a reward to the slayer of the 
“‘mechanic fellow” Oliver Cromwell, upon 
no evidence whatever, unless Mr. Firth 
knows who “J. O.” was who received the 
only known copy of the document from 
‘‘ Mr. H. P.,” and forwarded it to Thurloe. 

If fuller room could have beenallowed here 
toexhibit the merits everywhere conspicuous, 
savein the portion devoted to the Protectorate 
history, of Mr. Firth’s book it would have 
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been a pleasant satisfaction. As has been 
mentioned, with that most important excep- 
tion, the story of Oliver’s life is handled 
with incisive vigour, clearness, and, it need 
hardly be mentioned, accuracy of touch. 
The illustrations to the book are numerous 
and effective; but the index is only toler- 
able. 








Pioneering on the Congo. By W. Holman 
Bentley, Chevalier de l’Ordre Royal du 
Lion. 2vols. (Religious Tract Society.) 


Mr. Bentiey’s two volumes supply a full 
and interesting narrative of the pioneer 
work of Baptist missionaries in the Congo 
region for twenty-one years. Early mission 
work (following closely on the discovery of 
the great river by Diego Cao), of which 
some traces still exist at San Salvador, was 
initiated by Portuguese Dominican Friars, 
who were soon joined by Augustinians and 
Capuchins, and, later on, by Jesuits. At 
that period the kingdom of Congo, or 
Ekongo, is said to have extended about 300 
miles east and west, and 200 miles north and 
south, an area of 60,000 square miles, which 
included what is now known as Stanley 
Pool; in addition, there were the tributary 
kingdoms of Kakongo and Loango, whose 
united areas were not less than 15,000 square 
miles. 


The Romish missionaries continued their 
labours down to 1670, but after that date 
the history of the region became almost a 
blank until early in the nineteenth century. 
It is evident that the early efforts to 
christianize the natives were a failure, 
attributable to many causes, the least of 
which was the gross immorality of the Por- 
tuguese settlers, priests included. The 
intolerance of the priests, their insistence 
on monogamy, and their premature attempts 
to revolutionize the manners and customs 
of the people, militated strongly against 
their success, and eventually brought about 
their downfall. Their ill-judged measures 
led to civil war between the heathen and the 
Christian converts, and therivalryand jealousy 
of the various orders caused further strife. 
Pope Urban VII. had to be begged to send 
fresh teachers,and shortly afterwards theking, 
Goveia II., turned against the priests, whom 
he imprisoned, and heathenism again became 
rampant. In 1778 Italian missionaries were 
sent to the Congo, but were compelled to 
leave it when the religious orders were 
expelled by the Portuguese Government, so 
that when Messrs. Grenfell and Comber 
reached San Salvador in August, 1879, 


‘it was to all intents and purposes a heathen 
land. King and people were wholly given to 
fetishism and all the superstitions and cruelties 
of the Dark Continent. Some of the ruined 
walls of the Cathedral remained, the chancel 
and part of a Lady Chapel—the sad relics of a 
failure. In a house in the king’s compound 
were kept a large crucifix and some images of 
saints, but they were only the king's fetishes. 
......Old crucifixes are to be found among the 
insignia of some chiefs, and now and then a 
Portuguese missal.” 


The author also quotes some extracts 
from a paper read before the Lisbon Geo- 
graphical Society in March, 1881, by Padre 
Barroso, a Portuguese priest of San Sal- 
vador, now Bishop of Mozambique, which 
are very much to the point :— 





‘*This résumé of missionary labours in Congo, 
and especially at San Salvador, labours sus- 
tained with heroic courage, shows that these 
labours did not obtain a worthy recompense. 
Christianity did not penetrate deeply; it passed 
like heavy rains, which scarcely wet the first 
layer of earth, leaving the subsoil dry and 
sterile. It is hard to confess it, but it is true. 
Christianity did not adapt itself to the 
native, and left scarcely any traditions of its 
—- among the populations of the Congo. 

ery varied causes brought about this disaster. 
I will just note the principal of these.” 

It is impossible to print Padre Barroso’s 
remarks in full, but principally he attributes 
the want of success to two causes :— 

“*The slave trade was without doubt one of 
the most potent influences which opposed itself 
to Christianity, but it was not the only one. 
The organization of the missions of those times 
leaves much to be desired, as, indeed, is the 
case to-day with all which have not an eflicient 
staff. I refer to the lack of the female element 
in the education of the native woman. How- 
ever zealous the missionary may be for the 
education of the black woman, there can never 
result that which follows the scholastic sister.” 
The bishop also dwells on the obstacles 
caused by the climate. 

Mr. Bentley is severe on the methods of 
Roman Catholic missionaries, to whom he 
allows small credit; but having witnessed 
the good work which they have accom- 
plished in other parts of West Africa, 
especially in the matter of technical educa- 
tion and the advancement of the material 
welfare of the natives, we cannot fully 
endorse his strictures. Possibly the acute 
rivalry between the Baptists and Papists 
in San Salvador and other places has some- 
what warped the judgment of the author 
and caused his feelings to run away with 
him, as he is generally a large-minded man 
of enlightened views. 

The account of the slave trade in the 
Congo region furnishes conclusive proof of 
the terrible evils brought by that iniquitous 
traffic on Europeans and natives alike. The 
cruelty of the Portuguese, and even of men 
engaged in more lawful commerce — or 
ostensibly so—can hardly be exaggerated. 
Mr. Bentley relates some strange anecdotes, 
and mentions the deliberate drowning of forty 
slaves by John Scott, a half-caste British 
subject from St. Helena. At the same time 
our author is not one of those whom the 
late Sir Richard Burton was wont to call 
“‘ prettifiers”’ of Africa and Africans; he 
has the candour to depict the natives in 
their true colours, and admits that 
‘*the slaves are often very provoking, and 
brought punishment on their heads by their 
own wickedness and folly ; no system, however 
draconic, will keep Africans from wrong- 
doing.” 

The author refers to the fact of Africans 
selling themselves, of which he gives some 
instances :— 

‘¢ They reckon that it is better to be a slave, 
and get a sum of money down, and have with 
it protection, support, and society, than live as 
a free man alone in the jungle. So the wretched 
system acts and reacts, brutalizing both master 
and slave.” 

The inception of the Baptist mission on 
the Congo was due to Mr. Robert Arthing- 
ton, of Leeds, who spontaneously offered a 
contribution of 1,000/. towards the early 
expenses. Two members of the Cameroon 
mission, Mr. George Grenfell and Mr. 





Thomas Comber, were deputed to pay a 
preliminary visit to the Congo in January, 
1878. Mr. Grenfell has since distinguished 
himself by extensive explorations of the 
great river and many of its most important 
affluents, and in consequence of his special 
geographical knowledge and ability was 
appointed by the King of the Belgians as 
his commissioner for the delimitation of the 
frontier between the Congo Free State and 
Portuguese territory. He and Mr. Comber 
returned to the Congo in July, 1878, and 
in the following month proceeded to estab- 
lish a station at San Salvador. They were 
welcomed by the king, Ntotela Ntinu 
Nekongo, otherwise Dom Pedro V.; but 
Mr. Bentley states that 

‘*the people were alarmed when they learned 
that the white men would like to come and live 
among them. They were sure that if they 
came every evil under the sun would come with 
them—drought, famine, pestilence, and death. 
Many believed that if the mysterious strangers 
settled there the local witches would have every 
facility, and would be able to sell everybody to 
the white men—not as slaves, but that they 
would sell their spirit to the white men, and 
those who were thus sold would die. These 
native ideas must be noted later and explained ; 
it will suffice here to show how superstitious 
fears tended to frustrate our work.” 

Naturally the chief interest of the book is 
centred in the zeal of the missionaries in 
exploring the country, making themselves 
acquainted with the natives, their manners, 
customs, and ideas generally, as well as in 
acquiring a knowledge of the various dialects 
and selecting suitable spots for the founda- 
tion of stations. All this is told in a plain, 
straightforward style. Transport work was 
exceedingly arduous, and entailed an im- 
mense amount of work on Mr. Bentley and 
his colleagues, and besides it was not un- 
attended by considerable danger. It was 
always cheerfully performed, and all diffi- 
culties eventually overcome, by the members 
of the mission, although their labours were 
frequently interrupted by unforeseen diffi- 
culties and by illness and death caused by 
the pestilential climate. Several stations 
were established, but for some time little 
progress was made in civilizing and con- 
verting the people, suspicious as they 
were of the motives and intentions of 
the new-comers, and, like all Africans, 
conservative in their ideas and opposed 
to the great changes in their mode of 
life advocated by those whom they re- 
garded as unwelcome intruders. These 
objections were slowly but surely overcome, 
one by one, by tact and perseverance; in 
fact, in the Congo region the Baptists have 
achieved very considerable success in a few 
years. Still in many instances one is 
compelled to endorse the conclusion arrived 
at by that most acute and competent ob- 
server the lamented Miss Kingsley, that the 
labours of missionaries have been wasted on 
barren soil, and that ‘‘a converted black 
man was only a spoiled fetish worshipper.” 
Whether the fault is that of the mission- 
aries themselves or of the heathen natives 
is too intricate a question to be discussed 
here. 

In his penultimate chapter Mr. Bentley 
furnishes valuable information with regard 
to other Protestant missions on the Congo, 
among them the Livingstone Inland Mission 
(transferred to the American Baptists in 
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1885) and that of Bishop Taylor’s Methodist 
Episcopal Church of America, founded on 
the lines of self-support. Of the latter the 
author very truly observes :— 

‘*Bishop Taylor’s Mission is the best, or 
rather the worst, example of the manner in 
which a mission on the Congo ought not to be 
conducted. In the formation of his pioneer 
party he seems to have accepted all volunteers— 
married families and single men and women, 
old and young...... Refusing all advice, and 
without preliminary investigations, he landed 
his people (thirty or forty) on the rocky beach 
at Matadi, ‘trusting in the Lord’ for some 
temporary housing...... Then followed a terrible 
time of starvation, privation, and death. A 
few could be helped, but so large a party were 
beyond the resources of any. Some had money 
with them, and could return at once ; others 
had not, and died, either among their own folk 
or on the stations of the missions; some of 
mechanical ability were able to find work.” 

Of those who 

‘*held on for some years, some died, the rest 
retired without accomplishing anything, or even 
acquiring the local language.” 

This is a sad picture, but much more re- 
mains which we are unable to quote, and 
we must content ourselves with the follow- 
ing judicial and practical remarks of the 
author :— 

‘** Missions are not to be conducted cheaply. 
paaees Let those who wish to carry on such work 
beware of ‘cheap’ methods. I would not write 
a syllable against any true economy, but these 
false economies, and false systems of mission 
work, need more frequent denunciation. If 
‘self-support’ means that those who are able so 
to do maintain themselves from private resources, 
then self-support is most commendable; but 
when it means that a missionary to Central 
Africa is to dig, farm, do plantation work, pro- 
duce his own food before he eats it, and support 
himself by his own energies, and after that do 
his mission work, the principle of self-support 
cannot be too strongly repudiated. We never 
tind the day long enough as it is. What would 
be done if we had first to support ourselves ? ” 

Mr. Bentley is entitled to speak with 
authority, his own teaching and that of his 
colleagues having been conducted on sound 
lines. Of this work he says :— 

‘*This story of pioneer mission work on the 
Congo must conclude here. However much it 
lacks in the telling, it speaks for itself. It tells 
of the overcoming and removal of great difti- 
culties, and a number of those singular leadings 
and ‘interesting coincidences’ in which we 
thankfully recognize the providential working 
of the hand of God.” 

Seven congregations of the Church of 
Rome are enumerated, of which the oldest 
is that of the White Fathers of Algiers; 
the others comprise the Jesuits, the Trappists, 
the Premonstrants or Norbertines, and the 
Congregation of the Holy Ghost and the 
Sacred Heart of Mary, but the priests at 
San Salvador are naval chaplains. All of 
these bodies of missionaries are aided by 
sisterhoods who work in conjunction with 
them. 

The Baptist Missionary Society has sent 
in all 115 workers to the Congo region, of 
whom forty were women. Of this total no 
fewer than thirty-six have died, including 
eight women, and twenty-four havereturned, 
being unable to withstand the deadly 
climate, and fifty-five still remain. It is 
most noteworthy to find with what facility 
the gaps caused by death and compulsory 
retirement have been filled up by eager and 








enthusiastic volunteers of excellent quali- | find local history written with a complete 


fications for the work to be done, a fact 
highly creditable both to the Society and to 
those who have come forward and been 
accepted to labour in so promising and 
extensive a field, notwithstanding all the 
perils of climate. 

We could multiply extracts from these 
volumes, but must forbear. We have 
noticed a few blemishes and errors of minor 
importance. Mr. Bentley is not quite at home 
when speaking of commercial matters and 
trade products. For instance, what he fre- 
quently refers to as ‘‘cam-wood ” is bar-wood ; 
palm-oil is shipped in puncheons, not “ hogs- 
heads’’; gunpowder is packed in Kegs, not 
in “barrels’’; the trade “ gin’”’ of which he 
speaks so disparagingly has been proved by 
analysis not to be nearly so deleterious as it 
is generally supposed to be. We cannot 
enter into the large and difficult question of 
the liquor traffic, but it is notorious that 
the inhabitants of the Lower Congo region 
and of Loango, Kabinda, &c., are far more 
addicted to drunkenness than those of any 
other part of West Africa. 

Mr. Bentley’s transcription of native 
words is good; the numerous illustra- 
tions are mostly excellent, but the Congo 
fish are badly drawn. The map appears to 
have been compiled with considerable care, 
although we have remarked a few errors in 
the names of places outside of the author’s 
sphere of operations. The index is fairly 
good, but might be improved. The print- 
ing and general get-up of the book leave 
little to be desired, and the work as a whole 
is a valuable addition to the literature of 
West Africa. 








A History of Surrey. By H. E. Malden. 
(Stock.) 

The Gentleman's Magazine Library. Edited 
by George Laurence Gomme.— English 
Topography.—Part XII. Surrey, Sussex. 
Edited by F. A. Milne. (Same pub- 
lishers. ) 

To write a county history of any kind in these 

days of research and high specialization is 

an almost impossible task for any one man ; 
and to write a “popular” county history 

—one that shall be readable as well as accu- 

rate—is a task from which most men would 

shrink. Mr. Malden, however, has ap- 
proached it boldly, and carries his readers 
with him, in some three hundred pages, 
from the earliest prehistoric times to the 
days of railways and suburban villas and of 
modern cricket at the Oval. In this under- 
taking he has derived advantage from com- 
bining qualifications rarely found together, 
for his general knowledge of English his- 
tory is united with an intimate personal 
acquaintance with the district of which he 
writes. To some extent, as he hints in his 
preface, he has been fired by writing in the 
midst of scenes recalling, to those who have 
eyes to see, the life and tumult of the past. 
In a book of this character a leading idea is 
essential, and this idea Mr. Malden finds in 
the influence exercised on Surrey by its close 
proximity to London, in the absence of any 
independent character derived from racial 
settlement, history, or geographical position. 

The amount that he contrives to tell his 

readers in the limited space at his dis- 

posal is remarkable, and it is refreshing to 








absence of those antiquated misconceptions 
by which it is too often marred. The 
dominant note of Mr. Malden’s work is his 
fresh and intelligent handling of historical 
evidence, as is particularly well seen in his 
treatment of the Anglo-Saxon period, in 
which he has to deal with the settlement 
of the district and the warfare within its 
borders. Whether we turn to the Domes- 
day Survey or to the peasants’ rising under 
Richard IL., the same familiarity with the 
fruits of recent research is noticeable. To 
those who, like theauthor, will take the trouble 
to use them, the Calendars of Rolls for the 
Middle Ages and of State Papers for a 
later period, together with the registers of 
the Privy Council, are a mine of new and 
interesting information on county history, 
and one which is yearly increasing. The 
famous Loseley manuscripts also have been 
drawn upon to good purpose, while the 
king’s pamphlets have enabled him to com- 
pile a careful and vivid narrative of Holland’s 
Surrey rising in 1648. Another subject 
treated with much freshness and industry 
is that of the Surrey ironworks, which 
although an offshoot, as it were, of those 
in Sussex, were by no means devoid of 
importance, especially for the ordnance pro- 
duced there. We have looked in vain, how- 
ever, for mention of the Reigate quarries, 
from which, if we remember right, the 
Warrenne family made grants of building- 
stone to religious houses. An interesting 
point is made in treating of the common 
fields, namely, that they ‘‘ seem to have 
been confined to the pree-Conquest settle. 
ments,’’ and that there are few, if any, traces 
of them south of the chalk downs. Among 
the other subjects with which the author 
contrives to deal in his volume are the 
castles, the forest, the boroughs and Parlia- 
mentary history, the religious houses, the 
curiously bad roads and the modern canals 
and railways, the treatment of the poor, and 
social life in the county. We have noted 
singularly few slips in Mr. Malden’s work. 
The first syllable in Wotton (‘‘ Odetone”), 
we think, represents ‘‘ wood” rather than 
“Woden”; William Malet was surely not 
“known in English history before the 
Conquest”; and the soldiers who fell upon 
the Surrey petitioners in Westminster Hall 
in 1648 were the regiment, not of Baxter, 
but of Barkstead, whose name was some- 
times thus wrongly given at the time. The 
only chapter that invites criticism is the 
one on feudal tenures. The prior of Merton 
was not assessed for one-third of a knight 
in 2 Hen. II.; ‘‘ Cheneto”’ was not Chobham, 
nor could ‘‘ Bendinges” be Beddington ; Alan 
Bassett, Urricus, and two others had no 
more to do with the Honour of Dudley than 
had Hugh de Neville and Rannulf de 
Axstude to do with that of Peverelde Dover; 
nor had Titsey and Camberwell anything to 
do with the Honour of Clare, for they had 
descended from Fitzhamon with the Honour 
of Gloucester. Tenure ‘“‘ by Albergeto, or 
the duty of providing lodging for the king 
in his house,” was the tenure of serving the 
king ‘‘ cum albergeto,” #.c., with a kind of 
hauberk ; and why does Mr. Malden puzzle 
us with the ‘‘ mysterious tenure”’ of “ has- 
telria......the place where hasta or the fat of 
young sows was kept or provided,” when 


the hastelarius was a recognized officer of 
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the royal kitchen in England, as was the 
hastator in France, and the serjeanty ‘‘ hastee 
tornands”’ (7.¢., turning the spit) a known 
one? Hasta, in short, was simply a spit, 
not ‘‘the fat from a sow’s kidneys.” The 
author, we must add, quite misses the 
point of the story on the Addington tenure 
when he seriously states that ‘‘ the Bishop 
of London, who heard the suit, con- 
temptuously ordered the roll of Henry II. 
which recorded the knight-service to be 
cast into the Fleet as a convicted liar.” 
The bishop expressed, like a modern judge, 
his contempt for the jurors’ verdict by 
sarcastically suggesting that the solemn 
record, the evidence of which they had 
dared to impugn, ought to be so treated. 
We should also like to know his authority 
for stating on the opposite page that the 
list and figures he there prints are those 
of ‘the first year of Henry II.,” for the 
records of that year are scarce. We cannot, 
however, leave this volume—which contains, 
by the way, a useful list of the chief books 
on Surrey—without expressing the hope 
that the author will see his way to writing 
a larger history of the county, a task for 
which, it is clear, he is exceptionally 
qualified. 

Mr. Gomme’s labours in condensing the 
articles of permanent value which are 
scattered through the Gentleman’s Magazine 
are, so far as the English counties are con- 
cerned, nearly over. Surrey and Sussex, 
being near London, were, in the days 
before railways, more accessible to an- 
tiquaries than the shires to the north 
or west, and as a consequence a larger 
amount of matter relating to them was 
submitted to Mr. Urban’s editorial discre- 
tion. That worthy gentleman seems to 
have found a place for nearly everything he 
received. We cannot but be grateful for this. 
No doubt he printed some rubbish and not 
a little verbosity, and we know that Southey 
and others like him looked on the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine of their day as inane; but 
they were narrow-minded. Those who are 
interested in historical investigation would 
have been deprived of much had such a 
storehouse of facts never existed. There 
were no local archeeological societies in those 
days to describe ruins, copy inscriptions, 
record the contents of barrows, and tell us 
about stained glass, old seals, and rings. 
The details furnished regarding Sussex 
are more important than those concerning 
Surrey; this may be explained in part, 
though not entirely, by the fact that por- 
tions of Surrey have been by recent legis- 
lation made a part of the county of London, 
and will in due course be included in the 
volume devoted to the capital. 

Mr. Urban’s contributors were vexatiously 
chary of giving references, and the reader 
not infrequently comes upon statements 
which it is a hard strain on his cre- 
dulity to accept, though even when 
mere legend they have a certain value. 
In the ‘Compendium of the History of 
Surrey,’ published in 1824, with which 
these extracts open, it is said that in April, 
1645, certain Parliamentarians stole about 
forty little children to “ be shipped away 
over the seas,”’ but that they were only the 
children of malignants and Papists who 
were thus kidnapped for their ‘“ better 
education in the Protestant religion.” This 





is a strange tale. The writer ought to have 
stated whether he relied on contemporary 
evidence, or whether its foundation was 
village gossip. A correspondent who used 
the signature D. H., writing in 1767, showed 
intelligent interest in barrows. In the last 
century little distinction was made between 
one sort of burial-mound and another, but 
D. H. was before his time, for he suggested 
that if close attention were given a deter- 
mination might probably be arrived at as 
to which were British and which Danish 
interments. So far as we can call to mind, 
this is the earliest suggestion of what is now 
commonplace knowledge to barrow-diggers 
and those who profit by their labours. 

There is an account of Brighton—spelt 
Brighthelmstone, of course—written in 1766, 
which is entertaining. We are told that 
it “‘is a small, ill-built town, situate on the 
sea coast...... Until within a few years it was 
no better than a mere fishing town inhabited 
by fishermen and sailors,” but that it had 
then become ‘one of the principal places in 
the kingdom for the resort of the idle and 
dissipated, as well as of the diseased and 
infirm.” Forty-eight years after this J.C. B. 
was staying at Brighton. He was evidently 
a careful observer, and it is not rash to sur- 
mise that his visit was in part for the sake 
of inspecting the old churches around. One 
day he went by a field-path to ‘‘ Hoove,” 
which he found a small village of but one 
street, “‘ having several respectable houses 
in it, and the ruins of a very ancient and 
once extensive church.”” He described it as 
being then much like a barn, but considered 
it to be a mixture of Saxon and Pointed. The 
account he gives is by no means clear, but it 
would seem that what he saw was late Trans- 
itional. It was evidently in the last stage 
of decay, some part actually in ruins. From 
many remarks that occur throughout the 
volume we are led to believe that the 
churches in Sussex were more ruinous than 
in some parts of England much further 
away from London, and that the services 
were performed with great negligence. A 
Mr. J. Mossop, writing in 1792, says that at 
‘‘ Hoove, by some spelt Hove or Hova,” 
service was only held once in six weeks, 
and thinks that, on account of the ruin into 
which the church was sinking, it would soon 
be discontinued altogether. 

One of the most important portions of 
these collections is a contemporary account 
of the discoveries made in 1845 on the site 
of Lewes Priory, owing to the excavations for 
the railway which crosses the spot where the 
church once stood. Here there isa detailed 
record of the objects which were unearthed 
as they appeared to an intelligent writer at 
the time, who was probably on the spot. 
The leaden coffers containing the bones of 
William de Warrenne, Earl of Surrey, and 
his wife Gundrada, on whose parentage 
Sir George Duckett has thrown so much 
light, were the most noteworthy discoveries. 
They are now preserved in one of the 
Lewes churches. Is it not a fact that of 
all those who fought in the campaign of 
Hastings the resting-place of William de 
Warrenne is the only one which can be 
identified with certainty? The tomb of the 
Conqueror was violated and his remains 
scattered by the Huguenots in 1562. 

The burning of Cowdray House, with 
all the treasures it contained, was, even 





in the days when it happened, regarded 
as a national calamity. Descriptions of 
the building in various states may be 
found here, as well as a list of some of 
the pictures and other objects of interest, 
but the catalogue is most imperfect. There 
are several interesting inventories and other 
documents regarding Chichester Cathedral, 
but the readings of some of the entries seem 
to require revision. 

Some curious things not strictly anti- 
quarian occur occasionally. For example, 
we are told that the people of Hastings were 
in 1786 ‘*wholly employed in fishing and 
smuggling.” No doubt in the last century, 
and for some time afterwards, smuggling 
was more or less of a recognized business ; 
but there must have been conscious ex- 
aggeration in the statement. It was, how- 
ever, popular there, as well as elsewhere, 
and many admired the wild life who did not 
participate in its profits. In the churchyard 
of All Saints’ in that town is a tombstone in 
memory of Thomas Noakes, who was shot 
by a Custom-house officer in the discharge of 
his duty, yet in his epitaph the dead man is 
made to say :— 

May it be known, tho’ I am clay, 
A base man took my life away. 

In Broadwater Church there was, some 
eighty years ago, a helmet which had, it is 
thought, once been suspended over the tomb 
of a Lord de la Warr. This object some 
utilitarian churchwarden converted into an 
alms-box, and suspended near the pulpit. 








Byzantine History in the Early Middle Ages. 
The Rede Lecture delivered in the Senate 
House, Cambridge, June 12th, 1900. By 
Frederic Harrison. (Macmillan & Co.) 

L’ Epopée Byzantine a la Fin du Dixiéme 
Stécle—Seconde Partie. Basile II., le 
Tueur de Bulgares. Par Gustave Schlum- 
berger, Membre de l'Institut. (Hachette 
& Cie.) 

Mr. Freperic Harrison’s impressive and 

eloquent summary of the significance of 

Byzantine history ought to do much to 

bring within the region of common know- 

ledge the truths which it enforces—truths 
which are now assented to, if not fully 
realized, by all English historians of autho- 
rity, with the single exception, perhaps, of 
Mr. Lecky. Mr. Harrison does not write as 
an advocate, but as one who, having studied 
the subject for the sole purpose of ascertain- 
ing the place of Byzantine civilization in 
the history of humanity, communicates 
here the outcome of his unprejudiced 
researches. His lecture may convince many 
that the history of the emperors of New 

Rome is a subject of general human, 

and not merely academic, interest. His 

discourse is specially devoted to the early 

Middle Ages, and he is, in our opinion, 

absolutely right in his contention that the 

most important part of Byzantine history is 
just that which is least known, the period 
extending over the eighth, ninth, and tenth 
centuries, and corresponding to the Isaurian, 

Phrygian, and Macedonian dynasties. Most 

general students of Europe in the Middle 

Ages forsake Constantinople after the 

Saracen conquest of Syria and Egypt, and 

only return to her with the Crusaders. But 

during the intervening centuries, as Mr. 

Harrison says, 
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“the Roman Empire on the Bosphorus was far 
the most stable and cultured power in the world, 
and on its existence hung the future of civiliza- 
tion...... Not only did this empire of New Rome 
possess the wealth, industry, and knowledge, 
but it had almost exclusive control of Mediter- 
ranean commerce, undisputed supremacy of the 
seas, paramount financial power, and the mono- 
poly of all the more refined manufactures and 
arts. In the middle of the tenth century, the 
contrast between the kingdom of Otto the Great 
and the empire of Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
was as great as that between Russia under Peter 
the Great and France in the days of the 
Orleans Regency.” 


Mr. Harrison, as we gladly note, is fully 
alive to the fact that the imperial organiza- 
tion was not a rigid, unalterable system, 
but developed and was frequently recast. 
He deprecates with sense and force the 
exaggerated reproaches which it has always 
been the fashion to cast upon the Byzantine 
ceremonies and Court etiquette, which all 
Europe copied. He shows that in many 
essentials of civilization New Rome was 
‘“‘more modern than the nascent nations of 
the West.” He passes in review the 
achievements of the Byzantines in art and 
in jurisprudence, and animadverts on the 
fact that ‘‘ Graeco-Roman law between Jus- 
tinian and the school of Bologna” has been 
studied only by foreign scholars, and en- 
tirely ignored in England. Useful refer- 
ences to the chief works on the various 
matters treated in the lecture, accompanied 
by brief and able criticisms, are appended 
as notes. 

We have not had long to wait for the third 
of M. Schlumberger’s series of beautifully 
illustrated Byzantine monographs, which 
when it is completed will cover about a 
hundred years of Byzantine history, from 
the middle of the tenth to the middle of the 
eleventh century. The present instalment 
is at the same high level of workmanship 
as the second, which we reviewed three 
years ago, and although not so large has 
probably cost quite as laborious research. 
With the exception of the latter half of the 
seventh century, there is no period of 
Byzantine history concerning which we are 
so ill informed as the long reign of 
Basil II. From cover to cover of M. 
Schlumberger’s book the continually re- 
curring refrain is ‘‘no material.’”’ Nowhere 
are the silences of the Greek chroniclers 
more exasperating or so inexplicable. Leo 
Diaconus fails almost at: the beginning 
of the reign, and there is no other con- 
temporary historian. Psellus, in his ‘Chrono- 
graphy,’ devotes some pages to Basil IL., 
but as he was born only seven years before 
that emperor’s death he cannot strictly be 
called a contemporary ; and we agree with 
M. Schlumberger that he has made a distinct 
mistake in regard to the duration of the 
rebellion of Bardas Skleros. The chronicle 
of John Scylitzes, a coeval of Psellus, is our 
most important Greek source. Strange to 
say, this chronicle (with the exception of 
the latest portion) has never been edited. 
A Latin translation, however, was printed 
in Venice in the sixteenth century, and this, 
along with the chronicle of George Cedrenus, 
who practically transcribed Scylitzes, enables 
us to reconstruct the text of the latter writer. 
But it is to be hoped that the original text 
itself may soon be printed. There is a 
valuable MS. of Scylitzes at Madrid, from 





which M. Schlumberger has derived some 
most interesting illustrations for his volume. 
In the absence of good native sources, the 
Arabic chronicle of the Syrian Yahia, ren- 
dered accessible by Baron von Rosen, is of 
unspeakable worth, as M. Schlumberger 
constantly impresses on his readers ; and the 
Georgian annals likewise fill many gaps. 
But Yahia presents a problem for which it 
is difficult to find a solution. There are 
clear proofs, as M. Schlumberger points out, 
that he made use of a source of very high 
value, almost certainly Greek and con- 
temporary, for the reign of Basil. This 
source supplied him with important informa- 
tion touching the reorganization of Bulgaria. 
How came it that such a source could have 
remained unknown to Scylitzes, whose re- 
markable preface shows that he was widely 
acquainted with the historical literature 
relating to the period which he treated ? 

No stronger ruler ever sat on the throne 
of Constantine than Basil II. There was no 
weak point in his armour; he was strong in 
body and strong in brain, swift to strike, 
difficult to deceive. The great exploit of 
his life was the subjugation of Bulgaria. 
He set this task before himself at the outset 
of his reign, and he persevered, in the face 
of all obstacles and disappointments, until 
it was fully accomplished. He did much 
else: he extended the limits of the empire 
to the Caucasus; he won triumphs in Syria; 
but the conquest of Bulgaria was his main 
work. The struggle began when he was a 
youth; he was an old man when it ended. 
He was pitted against a hero worthy of his 
steel, the Tsar Samuel, a general only less 
able than himself. The story of his reign— 
one long campaign—should be replete with 
exciting military episodes and strange adven- 
tures amid the wild Illyrian mountains; but 
it is buried for ever in oblivion, and there 
does not remain even an accurate chronicle 
of the places and dates of his victories and 
defeats. But there is now and then a fuller 
account of some exploit which enables one 
to see what manner of foe he was. Such 
are his sudden swoop from Bulgaria to 
Syria in the middle of winter to relieve 
Aleppo, and his perilous campaign in the 
Caucasian regions towards the end of his 
life. He wrought many cruel deeds from 
policy; when policy seemed to demand it 
he was relentless. M. Schlumberger gives 
a harrowing description of the 1,500 Bul- 
garian prisoners whom the terrible Basileus 
deprived of eyesight, but he points out that 
this cruel act was thoroughly effective in 
compassing the emperor’s ends. Basil never 
spared himself. When he died he was making 
preparations for an expedition to Italy, where 
his governors were coping with the North- 
men. Basil might have done greater things 
than Constans II., the last emperor who had 
visited the most westerly possessions of the 
empire, but he could hardly have post- 
poned for any length of time the final loss 
of Apulia and Calabria. 

By making the most of the scanty material, 
by full and detailed descriptions of the affairs 
of Georgia and the politics of Italy, M. 
Schlumberger has produced a far longer 
book than we could have expected. As he 
remarks himself, it contains no episodes so 
exciting as some of those in his two pre- 
vious volumes, but nevertheless it is in- 
teresting throughout, while its historical 





value, as the first monograph reckoning 
with all the available sources for Basil’s 
reign, must be recognized unreservedly. 
One point of interest is the glimpse we 
obtain of Athens, which Basil visited after 
the conquest of Bulgaria. M. Schlum- 
berger is inclined to admit the possibility 
of the suggestion of Gregorovius that we 
have a record of that visit in the runes in- 
scribed on the lions of the Pireeus, which 
adorn the Arsenal of Venice. They would 
have been written by Scandinavians in the 
imperial army. This guess is at least pos- 
sible. Rafn’s ingenious decipherment, which 
discovered the name of Harald Hardrada, 
has long since been set aside. The early 
part of the eleventh century seems to have 
been a period of rest and prosperity for 
Greece. To this period belong the church 
of Stiri in Phocis and the church of Daphni, 
with the fine mosaics which have been 
studied by M. Schlumberger’s countrymen 
M. Diehl and M. Millet. To this period, 
perhaps, belong those charming little 
churches, St. Theodore and the Lesser 
Metropolitan, at Athens. 

We have hardly a single criticism to 
make on M. Schlumberger’s impartial and 
conscientious work. In his account of the al/é- 
lengyon, or ‘mutual guarantee ” (reimposed 
by Basil), he says that Nicephorus I. “ avait 
le premier imaginé cette taxe.” In one 
sense this statement is true, but it might 
mislead. Nicephorus brought the principle 
of mutual responsibility for taxes into 
special connexion with military regulations 
for recruiting; but that principle itself was 
part of the old curial system as it flourished 
in the fourth century a.p. The important 
point seems to be that, whereas in old 
days mutual responsibility was enforced for 
purely financial purposes, Basil’s object in 
adopting it was not only financial, but also 
political. It was a means of keeping down 
and mulcting over-rich subjects—the great 
landed proprietors, who were a constant 
danger to the throne. Again, we think 
that M. Schlumberger might have done 
better to omit the misleading remarks which 
he quotes (p. 235) from Lenormant in regard 
to the title Aatepano, which was given to 
governors in Southern Italy as early as 
A.D. 975. Lenormant says that con- 
temporaries regarded it as derived from 
kata wav. Now we may be sure that Greek 
contemporaries did nothing of the kind. It 
was only a Latin writer like William of 
Apulia (quoted by Lenormant) who would 
suggest such a derivation. To a Greek the 
title Kar-erdvw could signify only ‘ over,” 
that is, placed over, prepositus. M. Lenor- 
mant. however, seems to have been wholly 
unconscious of this. The idea of Ducange 
and others that Katepano is a corruption of 
capitaneus seems to us to be untenable, in- 
asmuch as the title first appears in the East. 
We meet a xarerdvw Mapédairov (Const. 
Porph., ‘De Adm. Imp.,’ p. 228, ed. Bonn) 
at a date before we have any evidence for 
the title in Italy. To show M. Schlumberger 
that we have read his book with care, we 
may point out that it is not justifiable to 
describe Basil at the time of his death as 
“presque octogénaire” (p. 599), seeing 
that he was only sixty-eight years old 
(p. 620). Nor is it quite accurate to speak 
of the ‘‘Monastére de Saint-Luc en 
Phocide,” since this monastery was dedi- 
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cated not to Hagios Lukas, but to Hosios 
Lukas. 

Like its companion volumes, M. Schlum- 
berger’s new publication is embellished with 
a multitude of well-chosen illustrations, most 
of them in no direct or formal relation to the 
text, but intended as samples of the art of the 
times. Architecture, ivories, mosaics, minia- 
tures, are profusely represented. The selec- 
tion of miniatures is especially interesting. 
Two Vatican MSS., the Menologion specially 
executed for Basil and the Homilies of the 
Virgin, have supplied some of the most re- 
markable specimens. From another Vatican 
codex has been taken a remarkably fine 
St. John Evangelist writing; and we would 
specially call attention to the picture of 
David playing on his harp, Melodia standing 
beside him, and his flocks hard by, in a 
magnificent Psalter of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. Most of the miniatures repro- 
duced here are religious, but there are also 
some charming classical scenes from the 
splendid MS. of Oppian’s ‘ Halieutica’ pre- 
served in the Library of St. Mark, as well as 
some historical pictures of great interest 
from the Madrid Scylitzes. Among these 
last the most curious is that of John 
Tzimisces, who has arrived at the palace in 
a boat, being hoisted up to meet Theophano, 
his imperial mistress. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Enoch Willoughby. By James A. Wickersham. 
(Downey & Co.) 

Mr. WickersHAM calls his book a novel, 
but in reality it is a long and detailed 
narrative of the development of Spiritualism 
in a Quaker family in Ohio, and the in- 
evitable, though gradual separation as a 
consequence of this family from the Society 
of Friends. The romance, of which there is 
little enough in the conventional acceptation 
of the term, is concerned with Lyddie O’Mara, 
Enoch Willoughby’s young sister-in-law and 
his disciple in Spiritualism. After much 
and, the uninitiated would say, unnecessary 
heart - searching, she marries a prosperous 
Friend, and then suffers considerable mental 
anguish for having, as she feels, deserted to 
the enemy. The most curious part of the 
book is that neither of the crises for which 
the reader is being perpetually prepared 
ever arrives. Enoch Willoughby does not 
ultimately suffer martyrdom for his views, 
and William Olney Price continues to treat 
Lyddie with amazing kindness and considera- 
tion in spite of the profound discomfort that 
she brings upon him through the workings 
of the spirit. Mr. Wickersham has certainly 
produced a most faithful and conscientious 
picture of these strange people and their 
mutual relations, and it is one not unrelieved 
by touches of quaint humour. At the same 
time, owing to its very strenuousness, itis a 
book that should be recommended only to 
those who feel more than a common interest 
in the Quakers. 

The Beautiful Mrs. Leach. By Winifred 

Graham. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 


Once more the common adventuress of Eng- 
lish fiction glowers at the reader from the 
pages of ‘The Beautiful Mrs. Leach.’ The 
serpentine feline female with the voice of a 
siren and the glance of a Circe lures male 





creatures to their destruction-—a most tire- 
some subject. This time—her name is 
Cristina—she is in the pay of a band of 
ruffians who live on the credulity of the 
public. John Morrow’s company contains 
burglars, cardsharpers, murderers, and their 
leader holds them and their victims in the 
hollow of his hand. Opposed to these is a 
loyal gentleman, a dabbler in scientific dis- 
coveries. He manages to rig up in his 
laboratory an apparatus to confound their 
knavish tricks, and brings his own affairs, 
but not theirs, to a happy ending. Not 
only does he win the lady of his affections, 
but he recovers out of the hands of the 
enemy his own ancestral home. ‘ Ancestral 
home” is the kind of expression that teems 
in the story. It is badly written and ill 
balanced, but occasionally almost exciting. 


Revengeful Fangs. By F. W. Bamford. 
(Stock.) 

Tue monumental dulness and length of 
this story are remarkable, so is the author’s 
indomitable patience. The reader who could 
bring much of this last quality to bear would 
be also remarkable. A family called Ryefield 
(in whom no one could take an interest) 
wander through India and its pages in 
search of an antidote to snake poison. An 
ancestor, probably a bore, has incurred the 
anger of a native tribe, and an hereditary 
vendetta is out against them. The cry of 
the reader’s heart is, If only they could have 
been exterminated before they were born or 
thought of by the author! But it was not 
to be. The lives of an intolerably tedious 
trio are again and again attempted, and 
saved by the most wearisome member of 
this dreary trinity of Anglo-Indians. 








ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 

King Alfred’s Version of the Consolations of 
Boethius. Done into Modern English, with 
an Introduction, by Walter John Sedgefield. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press. )— Interesting as King 
Alfred’s translation of Boethius undoubtedly is 
to those who are able to compare it with its 
original, it is difficult to see why it needs to be 
rendered into modern English. However, as 
Dr. Sedgefield has thought the work worth doing, 
and has done it with very considerable skill, there 
may be some persons who will find pleasure or 
instruction in reading his book. The preface is 
written in a bad kind of journalese, varied by 
talk about ‘‘the hammer-and-anvil lines of the 
best Old English song-smiths, as we see them at 
work in the ‘ Beowulf’ ”; but the translation itself 
is, on the whole, remarkably tasteful in style, and 
where we have compared it with the Old Eng- 
lish is substantially correct. Several sentences, 
however, have been left out, for no obvious 
reason, and as some of the omissions (e.g., 
those on pp. 162 and 163) actually injure the 
sense, the only possible explanation seems to 
be that they are due to inadvertence. The 
passages that are not found in the Latin of 
Boethius are printed in italics. This is good, 
but it should be understood that many of these 
additions are not the composition of Alfred 
himself, but translations of Latin scholia which 
he found in the margin of his MS. Dr. Sedge- 
field appends a translation, ina sort of distant 
imitation of Old English verse, of the metrical 
renderings of the ‘Carmina’ which are sub- 
stituted in the Cotton MS. for Alfred’s prose. 
The Cotton ‘ Metra,’ as is well known, were 
merely versified from the prose, without re- 
course to the original, so that the reader of this 
translation will get Boethius at fourth hand. 
Dr. Sedgefield’s version is interesting from its 





quaint ingenuity, and often gives a fair idea of 
the effect of the Old English versification. The 
introduction contains a brief account of the life 
of Boethius, and a list, with specimens, of the 
English translations of the ‘ Consolations.’ Dr. 
Sedgefield, who in the introduction to his edition 
of the Old English text was content to regard 
the question of the authorship of the Cotton 
‘Metra’ as undecided, now argues in favour of 
the view that they are the work of Alfred. Al- 
though this opinion is supported by the external 
evidence, such as it is, the balance of pro- 
bability seems to be strongly on the other side. 
The Romanes Lectures, 1900.—The Evolution 
of English Lexicography. By James A. H. 
Murray, LL.D. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.)— 
Lexicography is such a dry subject that Dr. 
J. A. H. Murray is to be congratulated on 
having evolved therefrom a really interesting 
lecture, and on having been able to blow his 
own trumpet without offending our ears. He 
starts with a funny story to the effect that a 
member of Parliament who, in 1887, demanded 
a definition of the term ‘“‘ allotment” was re- 
ferred to Johnson’s dictionary, neither inter- 
locutor being aware that Johnson does not 
define an agricultural allotment ; and he winds 
up with the contention that ‘‘in the * Oxford 
Dictionary’ lexicography has for the present 
reached its extreme development.” This is 
perfectly true with regard to the amount and 
quality of the information supplied about the 
words which it records, but there is room for 
improvement in the matter of selection and 
arrangement. The relegation of many foreign 
and technical terms to a supplement or supple- 
ments would have been acceptable, and many 
specimens of irresponsible journalese might have 
been omitted. The dictionary would then have 
presented an authoritative ‘‘ corpus ” of vernacu- 
lar and literary English, an idea which, sensibly 
treated, we cannot regard as ‘‘childlike and 
pathetic.” On p. 41 of the lecture we read, ‘* The 
word dispatch, from It. dispaccio, had been in 
English use for some 250 years when Johnson’s 
dictionary appeared, and had been correctly 
spelt by everybody (that is by everybody 
but the illiterate) with dis-.” Poor Marlowe! 
Or was it the illiterate printer? But the 
‘Oxford Dictionary’ gives a very uncertain 
sound as to the “correct” spelling. The sub- 
stantive dispatch is derived from the verb dis- 
patch (about thirty years earlier in use appa- 
rently), ‘‘or perhaps immediately adapted It. 
dispaccio,” and the verb is derived from Jt. 
dispacciare “or Sp. despachar.” Consequently 
the spelling despatch ought not to be called 
‘* erroneous,” especially in view of the sixteenth- 
century despesch, from French. It is quite 
likely that the ‘‘inexplicable error” in John- 
son was an etymological spelling—due to Eng. 
despeche or Sp. despachar, or to the analogy of 
descant, descry—which Johnson forgot to use 
himself. However, usage makes the alternative 
dispatch preferable, though the spelling despatch 
need not draw down abusive epithets. Gabriel 
Harvey was not exactly ‘‘ illiterate,” but though 
he writes ‘‘dispatchid ”” and twice (apparently 
by mistake) ‘‘ dispatch(e) ” for dispatchid or dis- 
patcht, as he also writes ‘‘ fortnite ” and ‘‘niht” 
on the same folio, and makes cut ‘‘ kutt,” there 
is an appalling fluidity about his spelling. 
Under ‘Illiterate,’ the specific signification 
used by Dr. Murray, “guilty of occasional 
errors in spelling ” or ‘‘ ignorant or forgetful of 
the correct way to spell some English words,” 
is strangely omitted. Dr. Murray could well 
afford to have interested his audience by show- 
ing how impossible it has proved ‘‘to record 
every word that has been used in the language 
for the last eight hundred years.” Though the 
percentage may be small, the omissions of old 
words amount to scores, and of new technical 
terms to hundreds, not to mention rare de- 
rivatives, both old and new. The incorpora- 
tion of foreign words into English, too, grows 
at a continually increasing rate, so that in a 
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decade a bulky supplement might be made for 
a dictionary which was to-day complete. These 
considerations do not detract from the pre- 
eminence and extreme value of the great 
‘Oxford Dictionary.’ 

The first part of Prof. Max Kaluza’s His- 
turische Grammatik der englischen Sprache(Berlin, 
Felber) contains the phonology and accidence 
of Old English—treated, of course, in their rela- 
tion to Primitive Germanic—together with an 
introduction on the history of the English lan- 
guage and a somewhat elaborate outline of 
general phonetics. The second part, which is 
announced to appear in a few months, is to 
treat of the development of sounds and in- 
flexions in Middle and Modern English. It 
would be premature at present to express a 
decided opinion with regard to the value of the 
work, but this first instalment appears to labour 
under some serious defects. An outline of Old 
English accidence which is intended to serve as 
a basis for the historical treatment of the later 
stages of the language ought surely not to 
ignore the Anglian dialects, from which modern 
standard English mainly descends. Prof. Kaluza, 
strange to say, has, so far as the declensions are 
concerned, simply given the West-Saxon para- 
digms. There is some slight mention of Mercian 
and Northumbrian forms in the conjugations, but 
nothing more. The omissions of part i. will 
have to be supplied in some awkward fashion in 
part ii., or the treatment of the later accidence 
will be thoroughly misleading. The relations 
of the Old English inflexions to their Germanic 
antecedents are exhibited in far too superficial 
a manner. For example, the suffix -es of the 
genitive of the a declension is treated as the 
descendant of the Germanic -esa, no reference 
being made to the form -es. The view that 
the ending -as of the masculine plurals of the 
same declension goes back through Germanic 
-dsaz to Indo-Germanic -dsas we believe to be 
erroneous, though in this Prof. Kaluza has 
respectable authority on his side. To give 
feha- as a Primitive Germanic form is, at best, a 
very inaccurate way of indicating that the word 
has in Old English passed into the a declension ; 
and, indeed, it is not absolutely true that no 
trace of the primitive declension was preserved. 
The word creft appears among the a stems, and 
in the phonology its vowel is cited as an instance 
of the normal representation of Germanic a in a 
closed syllable. The form gres is marked with 
an asterisk as unrecorded, though it occurs in the 
‘Corpus Glossary.’ Prof. Kaluza’s theories as 
to Old English accentuation, which are con- 
nected with his well-known views on metre, do 
not seem to be tenable, nor can we agree with 
his supposition that the vowel of the verbal 
suffix -ode retains its etymological length. In 
the introduction the list of words derived from 
Celtic needs revision, and Cardigan is erro- 
neously said to contain the Welsh word caer. 
On the whole, it is impossible to speak very 
highly of the book so far as it has gone, though 
it is lucidly written and shows some skill in 
arrangement. As Prof. Kaluza has done some 
estimable work in Middle English, we hope to 
be able to speak more favourably of the forth- 
coming second part. 








BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

Biblical Introduction.—Old Testament. By 
W. H. Bennett.—New Testament. By Walter 
F. Adeney. (Methuen & Co.)—This book is 
certainly a multwm in parvo. In the compass 
of 468 pages it gives a statement of the ques- 
tions discussed in introducing each book of the 
Bible, its date, authorship, composition, analysis, 
and contents. The books are taken up in the 
order in which they stand in the English Bible. 
Had the writers been guided by their views as to 
the order in which the books came into existence 
they would have adopted a very different arrange- 
ment; what they have done, no doubt, makes 
their work easier to use and more popular. 





Here, then, we have the broad results of the 
immense controversies which have been waged 
about the Pentateuch, the Book of Job, the 
different parts of Isaiah, about the Synoptic 
Gospels and that of St. John, and the New Testa- 
ment Epistles, all packed up into a volume which 
may be carried in the pocket, and which even a 
poor man can buy. We congratulate the writers 
sincerely on the conception of their work, for it 
is time that the learned took the public more 
into their confidence on such matters, and no 
less on the industry and skill and judgment 
which every part of their book displays. As 
any one would expect who knows anything of 
such studies in these islands, the Old Testament 
part of the work is more advanced and thorough 
than that dealing with the New. No part of it, 
perhaps, can be called fascinating reading ; the 
writers do not weave their materials into a story 
by adding an historical framework, nor do they 
go into theological discussions, and so their book 
is rather an encyclopzdia of the facts of Biblical 
criticism than a reading-book. In the Old Testa- 
ment the Grafian hypothesis is followed, and the 
views are those already known to English readers 
from the writings of Cheyne, Driver, Ryle, G. A. 
Smith, &c. The books appear to be the work 
of hundreds where formerly they were ascribed 
to individuals—the Pentateuch of schools of 
students and legislators in place of the one man 
Moses, though Moses is said (on what grounds 
is not very clear) to be the author of some 
matter in it. Inthe New Testament part the 
treatment is more conservative. While every 
important view is fairly stated, there is a ten- 
dency to accept the traditional theory where it 
is at all possible to do so; the authorship of 
2 Peter by the Apostle is abandoned, but 
St. James is still the writer of his Epistle, with 
the naive admission that there are many difti- 
culties, but that we know very little about 
St. James. St. Paul is regarded as the author 
of the Pastoral Epistles, and the argument 
against their genuineness cannot be said to be 
fully weighed. The Johannine authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel is upheld on account of the 
testimony of Irenzeus, but the internal argu- 
ments against it are fairly stated. The book 
contains a good many misprints, especially in 
Greek passages and in German names. These 
we hope to see removed in a future edition. 

The Book of Judges. Critical Edition of the 
Hebrew Text. With Notes by G. F. Moore. 
(Leipzig, Hinrichs.)—This is part vii. of the 
‘*Polychrome Bible,” of which the plan is 
already well known to our readers. The Book 
of Judges is one of the most difficult to treat on 
the lines laid down for this edition, as the text 
is not only composite, but corrupt. The docu- 
ments distinguished by colour are seven in 
number, ranging, in Dr. Moore’s opinion, from 
about 850 B.c. to post-exilic times, besides the 
latest (redactional) changes in the respective 
documents, which are marked by overlining. 
Whatever view may be held as to this minute 
subdivision of the text, there can be only one 
opinion as to the careful and scholarly way in 
which the work is carried out on the principles 
adopted. Not only are the versions (even the 
less known of them) thoroughly examined for 
the purpose of establishing the text, but the 
whole of the immense literature of ancient and 
modern commentators on the book seems to 
have been analyzed and its results extracted. 
This is the more difficult because recent contri- 
butions to the subject are scattered in mono- 
graphs and periodicals. The notes, which are 
more extensive than in some parts of the series, 
seem to us excellent, and do far more than 
maintain the credit of the edition. It is to be 
hoped that the remaining parts will now follow 
with less delay. 

The Use of the Apocrypha in the Christian 
Church. By William Heaford Daubney, B.D. 
(Clay & Sons.)—Mr. Daubney’s interesting and 
useful little publication was written with the 
object of re-establishing the Old Testament 





Apocrypha in the estimation of English Chris- 
tians. The investigation is not particularly 
searching, nor is the record of facts quite 
complete ; but the book is well worth careful 
perusal, and may serve as the groundwork 
for a fuller inquiry into the subject. Mr. 
Daubney treats in an easy and clear manner on, 
e.g, the use of the Apocrypha in the New 
Testament and by early Christian writers ; on 
the action taken by councils with regard to the 
books belonging to it ; and, in a more exhaustive 
manner, on its use by English divines and in 
the Anglican ritual. As an instance of a rather 
far-fetched argument may be quoted the fol- 
lowing from p. 61: ‘‘The naming of a town 
‘ Bethulie’ in the Orange Free State seems to 
indicate an appreciation of the Book of Judith 
by the Reformed Dutch Afrikanders.” But 
surely a closer inquiry into the origin of this 
designation is necessary before any such deduc- 
tion can be made from it. 

Palestinian Syriac Texts from Palimpsest 
Fragments in the Taylor - Schechter Collection. 
Edited by Agnes Smith Lewis and Margaret 
Dunlop Gibson. (Clay & Sons.)—Mrs. Lewis 
and Mrs. Gibson have by the publication of 
these fragments laid Semitic scholars under a 
fresh obligation. The title of the work suf- 
ficiently indicates the nature of its contents and 
the source whence the MSS. came; and it may 
be added that the editors present on p. viii of 
their introduction a vivid description of the 
Cairo ‘*Geniza,” the original receptacle of at 
least half a dozen collections of fragments now 
owned by great libraries or private persons. 
The texts here printed in the Estrangela cha- 
racter embrace portions of Numbers, Deutero- 
nomy, Psalms, Isaiah, Jeremiah (a considerable 
number of chapters), Ezekiel, Hosea, Joel, 
St. John’s Gospel, Romans, 2 Corinthians, 
1 Thessalonians, 2 Timothy, Titus, and frag- 
ments of creeds and of St. Athanasius’s ‘ Life 
of St. Anthony.’ Of the Biblical texts only 
1 Thessalonians iv. 3-14 had been published 
before. The editors have done their work with 
great diligence. Their account of the thirty 
fragments belonging to the Taylor-Schechter 
collection and of the four pieces in their own 
possession is full and clear, and scholars will be 
specially grateful for the eight facsimiles which 
are embodied in the work. The publication is 
appropriately dedicated to Dr. Charles Taylor 
and Prof. Schechter; and the help received from 
Dr. Nestle, Dr. Rendel Harris, and Prof. Guidi, 
of Rome, is suitably acknowledged in the intro- 
duction. 








MILITARY BOOKS. 

The Further Training and Employment of 
Mounted Infantry and Yeomanry. By Major- 
General Henry Hallam Parr, C.B., C.M.G. 
(Gale & Polden.) — General Hallam Parr is 
admittedly an expert in the matter of mounted 
infantry, a subject which will doubtless receive 
great attention when the South African war shall 
have come toan end. For many years past the 
idea of mounted infantry has been slowly 
making way in military and public opinion. 
The absence of a frank recognition of this new 
branch of the service may be accounted for in 
several ways. First, it was a novelty, and the 
British military mind does not like novelties. 
In the second place, the cavalry thought that 
they were about to see their importance 
diminished by a large adoption of the new 
branch of the service. Lastly, it was expensive, 
and only likely to be employed—according to 
the official mind—in exceptional circumstances. 
The three arguments can be easily disposed of. 
Mounted infantry are not a new arm, but were 
represented two and a half centuries ago by the 
dragoon. The short range of firearms, however, 
greatly diminished his utility. As to the second 
argument, the rédles of cavalry and mounted 
infantry are essentially distinct, and that fact 
is now recognized. With regard to the third, 
mounted infantry, till the present war in South 
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Africa, have, it is true, been used only excep- 
tionally, and in comparatively small numbers. 
We in England, however, are beginning to 
think that they may with advantage be used 
more largely and frequently, even in a Euro- 
pean war. At all events, it is certain that 
they will be a permanent feature of the 
British army, and that their organization, 
strength, method of equipment, and nature 
of training will have to be carefully con- 
sidered by those who may in future be respon- 
sible for our army. This clearly written little 
book is the result of considerable experience, and 
should be carefully studied by all officers. The 
application of thought cannot, however, be pro- 
perly carried out unless we have a compre- 
hensive Manceuvres Act and the authorities do 
not shrink from the expense caused by the 
proper training of troops. The author drives 
home this recommendation by a story of how 
a few years ago at French manmuvres he saw 
ninety guns ‘‘crash through the ripe vines on a 
hillside to gain an artillery position.” General 
Parr suggests that at large stations there should 
be horses and saddlery for a mounted infantry 
company in every battalion. That company 
“should be provided with suitable clothing and 
accoutrements, and should take over on arrival 
the horses of the battalion which it relieves. It 
is, to sum up, a question chiefly of expenditure 
of money ; but that should not be grudged by a 
rich nation if thereby the efficiency of its small 
army can be increased. 

Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. publish Volun- 
teer Soldiers, by Capt. Hale, which is a new 
edition, under a fresh title, of an old book. 
The author is a little hazy on the subject of the 
command of the sea. He admits that our fleet 
is excellent, but thinks that the number and 
strength of its ships and the bravery of its sailors 
‘‘would not be suflicient to prevent, although 
they would materially hamper, an enemy landing 
in such numbers as would be required.” We 
should have imagined that the public and all 
impartial people agree with the sailors that the 
fleet ought to be able to prevent exactly this 
thing by watching the enemy in his ports and 
destroying him when he ventures out. 








RURAL SKETCHES. 

Mrs. Tennant’s Village Notes (Heinemann) 
are modest and attractive jottings. The power 
of accurately transcribing peasant talk is among 
the rarer of literary gifts. The mere ear, philo- 
logically trained to dialect, is not enough ; there 
is needed a comprehension of the mental pro- 
cesses, baffling sometimes by their very sim- 
plicity, which lie behind the spoken word ; 
probably, also, some delicacy of personal 
approach, that the peasant may speak without 
care to translate into the jargon of the school- 
master. Clearly Mrs. Tennant knows and is 
known by the villagers in the parts of Wilt- 
shire that border upon Dorset. They talk to 
her as they feel, without affectation, and she 
has the sympathy and skill to put their talk 
upon paper without losing the genuine aroma. 
Her folk are human, and not theatrical ; their 
untrimmed raciness is of the soil. We have 
only space for one example. A daughter-in-law 
explains her unwillingness to visit a sick mother- 
in-law :— 

“Let her ask me, I say, and I’ll go, but she’s got 
to ask me first, that’s all J say. Why, only the last 
time as we exchanged words wi’ one another, I said 
to her, ‘ Mother,’ I said, ‘ it isn’t that I bear you any 
ill will, You know that! Why, look at all these 
years that I’ve called you “mother,” and tret 
you “mother,” just as if I’d been your own 

‘daughter,’ I said. And she said to me, ‘ Now, you 
step over that threshold, just you go and step over 


it, and never let me set eyes on you no more! For’ 


you’re nothen’,’ she said to me, and these be her 
very words: “You ‘re nothen’ no more to me than 
the greatest stranger what I never knew.’ ” 

Admirable dialogue, and there is much stuff as 
good in this little book. Amongst the ‘ Village 





Notes’ proper Mrs. Tennant intersperses some 
sketches of Wiltshire scenery and country life, 
graceful enough, but belonging to a more 
obvious and ordinary strain of observation. 
The concluding chapters on ‘‘ Christmas Rites 
and Carols” eke out personal knowledge from 
literary sources in a way irritating to the 
folk-lorist. A full account of the St. George 
play, as Mrs. Tennant has probably seen it, 
were worth all the borrowings from William 
Sandys. A list of some thirty versions of the 
play lying before us does not include one from 
Wiltshire, and we should gladly have compared 
that of which Mrs. Tennant vouchsafes a frag- 
ment in its entirety with its curious Berkshire 
and Dorsetshire congeners. The ‘‘ woman’s 
part,” by the way, is perhaps the most interest- 
ing thing in the performance, and has a long 
history before its sixteenth-century avatar of 
‘*the King of Egypt’s daughter,” whom, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Tennant, the woman ‘represents, 
did she but know it.” 

The Bibliothéque Charpentier publishes M. 
Clemenceau’s Au Fil des Jours, a volume of 
studies of rural life, which sometimes suggests 
the articles of M. Jaurés and sometimes the 
influence of Maeterlinck’s ‘Le Trésor des 
Humbles.’ Few of the sketches are humorous, 
but one of them, which describes a tramp begging 
of a miser in Western France when M. Cle- 
menceau, who was a friend of the rich man’s 
son, was present, pleases us. The tramp asks 
for a halfpenny. The miser explains that it is 
easy to ask for halfpence, but difficult to save 
them, and becomes so eloquent upon the troubles 
that stand in his way that the tramp is touched, 
and says, ‘‘ Well, I’m not so ill off as all that,” 
and offers him a penny ; whereupon the miser 
blushes and invites the tramp to the farm, 
where he receives a crust of bread and a glass of 
wine, and is amazed to hear one whom he had 
thought a brother in poverty spoken of as ‘‘ our 
master” by the labourers. 

Jan Oxber. By Orme Agnus. (Ward, Lock 
& Co.)—‘ Jan Oxber’ is a collection of sketches 
of rural life as it was in Dorsetshire some years 
agone. The volume is not better nor worse 
than sundry others not emanating from the 
first masters. The dialect is well enough, the 
manners and speech of the local folk are what 
from different sources we have been taught to 
expect. The tone is sober, sensible, and not 
altogether lacking human nature in its wider 
aspects. ‘Jan Oxber’ is rather in a sombre 
key. It shows the village Hampden leading 
his neighbours on a crusade against the old- 
world prejudices and privileges of squire and 
parson. ‘The Taming by a Shrew’ is a half- 
farcical and not wholly pleasant picture of a 
rustic interior, and there are one or two more 
of various kinds. 





TALES OF ADVENTURE. 

THERE is true romance in A Dream of a 
Throne, by Charles Fleming Embree (Gay & 
Bird), in addition to a well-told story of adven- 
ture, and the scene and incident are alike sufli- 
ciently remote to afford a pleasant taste of 
novelty. The time is approximately the years 
1845-6, and the scene is Mexico in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lake Chapala, with which the 
writer is evidently familiar, and which inspires 
him with some graceful descriptive passages. 
Mr. Embree is at pains to show how Mexico 
reached the chaotic conditions which pre- 
vailed during the earlier decades of the nine- 
teenth century, and he easily accounts for the 
probability of the exciting events which he 
depicts. The successful revolt, the resource 
of the defeated American general, his bold bid 
for victory, and his ultimate success are well 
described. On the other side we have the 
young patriot and his sister, and the romance 
attaching to their lives and their loves. There 
is some suggestion (probably it is quite strange 
to the writer's mind) of the state of things 





depicted in Ireland in ‘The Two Chiefs of 


Dunboy’; but Mr. Embree’s knowledge of 
Mexico and skill in describing scenery and 
character render such comparisons unneces- 
sary. The book, which is well illustrated, is 
remarkably interesting. It ends sadly, but 
appropriately. 

‘*Haven’t I gone out into the world, to the 
horror of all my relatives, for the sole purpose 
of getting a firmer grip of life?” are the words 
of the heroine of a melodramatic story of adven- 
ture entitled A Millionaire of Yesterday (Ward, 
Lock & Co.), by Mr. Phillips Oppenheim. The 
young lady manages to combine the business of 
interviewer with success in matrimony, and she 
marries the millionaire, or at least is in a fair 
way of marriage when the book closes. The 
whole story is better than any we have seen 
from the pen of the writer, though there is still 
an excess of melodrama, and a want of care as 
to details. A man who gets no sleep for four- 
teen days is impossible ; plovers’ eggs are not 
obtainable in London some time after Ascot 
week ; and the expressions ‘‘ bull syndicate ” 
and ‘‘the bulls,” as used at p. 302, show that 
the writer has failed to grasp their meaning. 
It is probable that ‘‘ bears” are intended. 
There are several similar mistakes. Much may 
be forgiven, however, in a writer who has a 
story to tell and who tells it with vigour and 
precision. ‘A Millionaire of Yesterday’ is not 
to be included among the best books of the day, 
but is a favourable specimen of the sensational 
story familiar to readers of current fiction. 

A romance of the last century, entitled A 
Left-handed Swordsman, by George Newcomen 
(Smithers & Co.), in one respect opens badly. 
The first page describes a lady’s drawing-room 
in Dublin one hundred and fifty years ago, and 
speaks of ‘‘a tall Sheraton cabinet,” though 
Sheraton was not born until the year 1751. 
However, there is a good story to be found in 
the subsequent pages. There are duels, and an 
abduction and a trial consequent thereon, and 
some well-expressed Irish dialogue, all of which 
contribute to form a very tolerable romance. 
Though clearly not the work of a practised hand, 
it is calculated to give encouragement to the 
writer and pleasure to the reader. 

Mr. William Sylvester Walker, also known 
among writers of Australian fiction as ‘‘ Coo-ee,” 
has deservedly attained no small reputation at 
his craft. He does not write with a remarkable 
command of language, nor with any considerable 
amount of style ; but his composition is simple 
and straightforward and has an attraction of its 
own. In Native Born (Long) we find most of 
the characteristics observable in his earlier 
volumes. He clearly prefers Australia as he 
knew it in earlier days and the ships in which 
immigrants and travellers made the voyage. 
New South Wales and Queensland also appear 
to have superior attractions to Victoria and 
South Australia. In ‘ Native Born’ there is 
little that is not already known to those 
who read Australian fiction. Mr. Walker is 
mainly concerned with two converging themes. 
One is a young man who thrives in Australia, 
first as a police-trooper and afterwards as a 
settler ; and the other theme is his lady-love 
and her adventures in England before she can 
join her young man overseas. The first of these 
series of episodes is much better rendered than 
the second, and the volume will certainly not 
be regarded as the most successful that this 
author has produced. It is, however, a refresh- 
ing and vigorous composition, which is calculated 
to take a leading place in the holiday literature 
of the year. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


A BULKY work written specially for the 
United States, but published in London by 
Messrs. Horace Marshall & Son, is South Africa, 
by Prof. Douglas Mackenzie (who explains on 
the title-page that he is the son of the Rev. 
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John Mackenzie) and Mr, Alfred Stead. The 
volume contains an interesting description of 
the trouble between the Rev. John Mackenzie 
and Mr. Rhodes in the time of the Stellaland 
Republic, and Mr. Douglas Mackenzie’s account 
of this matter is accurate. We are not disposed 
to quarrel with the account (given in a later 
portion of the history) of Mr. Rhodes’s con- 
nexion with the conspiracy and Raid; but 
when we come to the suppositions indulged in, 
with the view of connecting Mr. Chamberlain 
with the Raid, we must at least say, ‘‘ Not 
proven.” The line of argument pursued is 
based on that in a notorious publication, 
‘Blastus, the King’s Chamberlain.’ It asserts 
that Mr. Chamberlain ‘‘had kept the know- 
ledge of his plans within a very small circle in 
London, and above all that he had not divulged 
them to his Queen.” But this is mere asser- 
tion. There follows the assumption that Her 
Majesty ‘‘had given her word that her 
Government had not planned the Jameson 
Raid ”; and then we have the conclusion, with 
regard to the Committee of Investigation, that 

“there are strong grounds for believing that the 
leaders of the Liberal party were told of some fact 
which closed their mouths and made them acquiesce 
in an immediate and hurried stoppage of the in- 
vestigations. Various surmises have been made as 
tv what this fact was. The most commonly ac- 
cepted and most probable suggestion is that they 
were informed that the telling of the whole story 
would bring a stain upon the hunour of the Crown.” 
This story has been expressly denied by Sir 
William Harcourt in the House of Commons, 
and we believe that there is nothing in it ; but 
it is put forward here in such a way as to lead 
the American reader, for whom this big volume 
is chiefly intended, to imagine that it is a cer- 
tainty. With regard tothe history of the war, it 
must be pronounced to be perfunctory. We 
take exception to the statement which heads 
the account of the siege of Ladysmith that 
‘*during the earlier movements of the Boers 
Sir George White showed great enterprise and 
activity.” The exact opposite is distinctly 
stated by Mr. George W. Steevens in his letters 
in the Daily Mail and by survivors of the siege 
who have returned to this country, as well as 
in the various volumes which have appeared 
with regard to the siege. Whether Sir George 
White could have shown activity, given the con- 
dition of the army under his command after 
the disastrous battle of Lombard’s Kop, is 
another matter. 


THERE is a form of light and imaginative 
literature, such as ‘The Dolly Dialogues’ of 
Anthony Hope, which is certainly not fiction. 
To this class belongs The Compleat Bachelor, by 
Oliver Onions (Murray), a little volume as 
attractive inside as it is outside. It is prefixed 
by the couplet 

When the Rain raineth and the Goose winketh, 

Little wots the Gosling what the Goose thinketh, 
which gives a very fair impression of the con- 
tents. They are a series of social sketches of 
young men, bachelors, maidens, and widows, 
and of their love-makings and flirtations, mostly 
in London of the day before yesterday—before 
the war in South Africa began. The men are 
such as might be met at clubs, and the ladies 
are of the drawing-room or conventional types, 
and the varieties of their slight differences and 
distinctions are closely studied. There is some 
little display of wit in the dialogue, and there 
is some restraint in the limitations imposed on 
the number of scenes depicted. The character 
of the book as a volume of very light litera- 
ture is well maintained, and it is remarkable 
for its simple but effective ‘‘get-up.” The 
authorship of the book is unknown to us, but 
there should be little difficulty in the way of 
identification. 

Tue Hon. and Very Rev. J. W. Leigh, Dean 
of Hereford, prefixes a few remarks to The 
Last of the Climbing Boys, by George Elson 
(Long), otherwise we fear there is little 





to call for notice in the volume in question. It 
is an autobiography of a hard-working person 
who spent many years as a chimney-sweep, and 
afterwards developed into a shampooer, a 
teacher of swimming, and ultimately a shop- 
keeper. He was born in 1833, took the pledge 
in 1857, and is still alive and flourishing by the 
latest accounts. The writer is interesting when 
he deals with chimney-sweeps ; but this topic 
hardly suffices to fill the small volume. He is 
wrong in attributing the Act of Parliament to 
prevent boys acting as chimney-sweeps to the 
year 1842 ; it is statute 3 & 4 Vict. c. 85, and 
became law in August, 1840. We suspect the 
whole book, including the preface, is written in 
the interests of the Temperance League. 


Vou. VI. of the Dome, published at the sign 
of the Unicorn, has been sent to us. It makes 
a creditable effort to be artistic, and the 
illustrations are good. The letterpress is 
marred by affectation and exaggeration, though 
it includes some clever work. 

WE can recommend to those who care about 
contemporary Italian literature the pleasant 
little memoir by Signor Pompeo Molmenti of 
Antonio Fogazzaro (Milan, Hoepli). A useful 
bibliography has been appended, but it is dis- 
figured by sundry ‘‘ literals.” 

We have on our table The Civilization of 
India, by Romesh C. Dutt (Dent),—A History 
of South Africa, by W. Basil Worsfold (Dent), 
—The Calendar of the University College of 
Wales, Aberystwyth, 1899-1900 (Manchester, 
Cornish),— School Board Chronicle, Manual of 
the Code, 1900-1901, edited by H. Cornish 
(Grant & Co.),—Herodotus: Book II., a Trans- 
lation, with Test Papers, by J. F. Stout (Clive), 
—Makers of Literature, by G. E. Woodberry 
(Macmillan),—The Making of Character, by J. 
MacCunn, LL.D. (Cambridge, University Press), 
—A Book of Courtesy, by H. E. Norton (Mac- 
millan),—Practical Metal Plate Work, edited 
by P. N. Hasluck (Cassell), Home Nursing, by 
E. Harrison (Macmillan),—Quentin Durward, 
by Sir Walter Scott, with Introduction and 
Notes by H. W. Ord (A. & C. Black), — A 
Marriage at Sea, by W. Clark Russell (Methuen), 
—A Widow Well Left, by R. M. Craig (Aber- 
deen, Moran),—The Zuff Ballads, by H. K. 
Gracey (Kegan Paul),—Sunbeams through the 
War-Cloud, by F. J. Hamilton, D.D. (Stock),— 
Pleasant Odes, by T. W. H. Crosland (Simpkin), 
—Poems: Narrative, Elegiac, and Lyric, by 
Matthew Arnold (Dent),—The Supremacy of 
Man, by J. Pulsford (Melrose),—A Book of 
Comfort: being Selections from the Psalms, 
Prayer-Book Version, by V. W. (Duckworth),— 
Pro Christo et Ecclesia (Macmillan),—and Von 
der leichten Seite, by F. Gross (Leipzig, Fried- 
rich). Among New Editions we have What I 
have Tawght my Children, by M. R. Smith 
(Williams & Norgate), — Bowery Tales, by 
Stephen Crane (Heinemann), — and Micro- 
Organisms and Fermentation, by A. Jérgensen, 
translated by A. K. Miller and A. E. Lennholm 
(Macmillan). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Dresser (H. W.), Living by the Spirit, 18mo. 2/6 


Law. 
Wright (S.), Landlord and Tenant, 8vo. 12/6 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Clinch (G.), Old English Churches, cr. 8vo. 6/6 net. 
Poetry and the Drama, 

Ferreira (A. F.), Nebo, the Merchant of Susa, 2/6 net. 

Snowe (Lucy), Two Stage Plays: Denzill Herbert’s Atone- 
ment ; Bondage, roy. 16mo. 3/ net. 

Music. 
Hinton (J. W.), Organ Construction, imp. 8vo. 7/6 
History and Biography. 

Andrews (J. S.), William Watson Andrews, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Bulwer (Sir H. L.), Historical Characters, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Féret (C. J.), Fulham, Old and New, folio, 63/ net. 

Letters received by the East India Company from its 
Servants in the East: Vol. IV., 1616, edited by W. 
Foster, 8vo. 21/ net. 

Penny (Mrs. F.). Fort St. George, Madras, 8vo. 10/6 net. 

Scidmore (KE. R.), Chine, the Long-Lised Empire, 8,6 net. 





Geography and Travel. 
Baring-Gould (S.), A Book of Dartmoor, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Borrow (G.), The Bible in Spain, cr. 8vo. 2/6 
Scruggs (W. L.), The Columbian and V 
er. 8vo. 12/6 net. 


lan Republics, 





Science, 
Blanchan (N.), Nature’s Garden, imp. 8vo. 12/6 net. 
Gross (E.), Hops in their Botanical, Agricultural, and 
Technical Aspect, translated by C. Salter, 8vo. 12/6 net. 
Layriz (O.), Mechanical Traction in War, translated by R. B, 
Marston, imp. 8vo. 5/ net. 
Parry (L. A.), The Risks and Dangers of Various Occupations 
and their Preventions, 8vo. 7/6 net. 
General Literature. 
Bertouch (Baroness), The Outcast, 8vo. sewed, 2/ net. 
Cooke (A. M. P.), His Laurel Crown, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Dickens (C.), Nicholas Nickleby, edited by F. G. Kitton, 
2 vols. or. 8vo. 6/ net. 
Elizabethan Garland (An), 18mo. 2/6 net. 
For Britain’s Soldiers, by W. L. Aldenand others, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Golding (H.), Between Two Fires, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Horniman (R.), Tbe Sin of Atlantis, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Le Breton (J.), Mis’ess Joy, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
McClure (A. K.), Our Presidents, and How we Make Them, 
er. 8vo. 7/6 
Merry (A.), The Naked Truth, and other Stories, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Neuman (B. Paul), The Uttermost Farthing, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Preston (K.), An American Venus, extra cr 8vo. 6/ 
Savage (R. H.), The Shield of his Honor, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Webster (H. K.), The Banker and the Bear, 12mo. 6/ 
Wickersham (J. A.), Enoch Willoughby, cr. 8vo. 6/ 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Harnack (A.), Das Wesen des Christentums, 3m. 20. 
Schaefer (R.), Das Passah-Mazzoth-Fest, 5m. 60. 
Titius (A.), Die johanneische ‘Anschauung unter dem Ge- 
sichtspunkt der Seligkeit dargestellt, 3m. 20. 


Law. 
Vlugt (W. van der), Le Conflit Finlandais au Point de Vue 
Juridique, 3fr. 50. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Jensen (P.), Assyrisch-babylonische Mythen u. Epen, Part 1, 
13m 


Kern (O.), Die Inschriften v. Magnesia am Maeander, 20m. 
Montelius (O.), Die Chronologie der altesten Bronzezeit in 
Nord-Deutschland u. Skandinavien, 20m. 
Riat (G.), Les Villes d’Art Céiébres: Paris, 5fr. 
History and Biography. 
Montaudon (Général), Souvenirs Militaires, Vol. 2, 7fr. 50. 
Geography and Travel, 
Curtius (E.) u. Kaupert (J. A.), Karten v. Attika, Part 9, 
12m. 80. 


Wegener (G.), Deutsche Ostseektiste, 4m. 
Philology. 
Hirsch (J.), Fragment e. arabischen Pentateuch-Ueber- 


setzung, 4m. 
General Literature. 


Gyp. Balancez vos Dames, 3fr. 50. 
Martin (A.), Une Visite 4 Paris en 1900, 4fr. 








THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN 1900. 

A YEAR of war and tumult has turned the 
mind of public schools to other and sadder 
vacancies than those caused by time in the 
teaching profession. Yet the latter have been 
fairly numerous, and rumour has busied itself 
perhaps more than usual with forecast and cal- 
culation, in which the line between curiosity 
and inventiveness has been ill observed. 

Since we last wrote the vacancy at Durham, 
caused by the resignation of Mr. Hobhouse, has 
been filled by the appointment of Mr. Hillard, 
of Clifton College. After three decades of 
service Dr. Baker has notified for next Christ- 
mas his resignation of the head-mastership of 
Merchant Taylors’. Canon Furneaux leaves 
Repton at the close of the current term, and his 
successor is already appointed. Mr. Burge 
brings with him a distinguished record, first 
from Wellington, and more recently from 
University College, Oxford ; the gain of Repton 
is a serious loss, not only to the college, but to 
the whole university. The head master of 
St. Peter’s School, York, is resigning his charge; 
his successor in that most ancient foundation is, 
we understand, Mr. E. C. Owen, of Broms- 
grove. The list of lay head masters 18 
diminished by the resignation of Mr. Hart, of 
Sedbergh School. We regret also to hear, at 
the moment of writing, that ill health is de- 
priving the profession of the vigour and brilliant 
scholarship of Mr. Bayfield, formerly of Mal- 
vern, then of Brecon, and lately of Eastbourne. 
A scholarly and learned veteran of the scholastic 
world, an Oxford contemporary of Gladstone 
and Tait, Mr. W. Fletcher, best remembered as 
head master of Wimborne School, has just 
passed away at a patriarchal age. It is with 
deep regret that we have to chronicle, at the 
last moment, the death of Mr. Vardy, head 
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master of King Edward’s School, Birmingham. 
Few men, if any man, will be so gravely missed 
from the councils of educational experts. At 
Birmingham his work assuredly lives after him, 
as his memory does in the hearts of his pupils. 


The Head Masters’ Conference was held in 
December at the College of Preceptors, under 
the presidency of Mr. Moss, of Shrewsbury. 
We need not repeat our reasons for questioning 
whether this Conference has increased its effi- 
ciency by becoming annual instead of biennial, 
and whether it is well timed when put at the end 
of a term instead of at the end of a holiday ; but 
we do think that any outsider reading the 
report of the Conference would consider that 
its highly desirable lack of heat was accom- 
panied by a less admirable lack of light. The 
truth is that an annual conference must fall 
back on the crambe repetita of unsolved but 
threadbare problems, such as the teaching of 
English or of modern languages at public 
schools. We admit their importance, as we do 
that of University Entrance Scholarship ex- 
aminations ; but over jaded topics discussed by 
jaded officials at the end of a long term there 
hangs « kind of horror of great tedium. Modern 
languages will cease to be treated év rapépyw 
at public schools when no one can either 


.matriculate or graduate at any university 


without a substantial knowledge, literary 
and colloquial, of at least one such lan- 
guage. An adequate knowledge of English 
will underlie and vitalize the classical and 
modern education at public schools wherever 
and whenever masters, by example as well as 
by precept, treat such knowledge as essential, 
both to themselves and to their pupils. To think 
this easy is a confession of inexperience ; to 
think it impossible, an avowal of incompetence. 
On the other hand, to suppose that it can be 
achieved by merely inserting a lot of English 
lessons into the curriculum is to forget the 
limitations of time and the modern multiplicity 
of subjects. It is no use ignoring the fact that 
English reading is the easiest form of culture 
to almost every one, be he boy or master, and 
therefore is the most capable of being taught 
by diffusion and example. Almost all boys 
read something ; in what direction their reading 
is most apt to be perverted we all know. There 
is the real evil, and it cannot be cured by 
merely adding English lessons to form-work. 
Mr. Eppstein tells the Conference, with great 
truth, that the multiplicity of subjects and 
examinations has made the style of English 
written at public schools worse than that of 
seventy or eighty years ago, and he refers us 
to the old numbers of the Etonian. His remedy 
is ‘‘systematic English essay-writing.” It will 
not serve ; we do not believe the contributors 
to the Etonian achieved their style in that way. 
They achieved it by an animated interest in 
English reading, when the atmosphere was less 
vitiated by the vulgarities of sporting litera- 
ture, so easily and so lastingly absorbed. But 
the really essential thing is that neither head 
masters nor their assistants should throw the 
blame in these matters on the homes, or the 
boys, or the ‘‘ tendency of the age,” or fate, or 
any other abstractions. The Roman satirist’s 
warning is of golden utility :— 
Tecum habita; noris quam sit tibi curta supellex. 


If, however, the Conference seems to us by its 
report to have been somewhat inanimate and 
uninstructive, the same cannot be said of the 
public declarations of two great educational 
authorities, the head master of Eton and the 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. On 
widely different topics—Dr. Warre address- 
Ing the Royal United Service Institution 
and Dr. Butler the Teachers’ Guild — these 
two sturdy veterans show an emancipation 
of mind and a fearlessness of change which 
even those who dissent from their actual con- 
clusions can scarcely fail to admire. To put 
the matter as briefly as possible, Dr. Warre 





wishes to ‘‘enroll, for the purpose of in- 
struction in drill, manceuvre, and the use of 
arms,” all persons in statu pupil’ari at the uni- 
versities and public secondary schools above 
fifteen years of age and capable of bearing 
arms. Furthermore, out of one hundred and 
two head masters who have been approached 
on the subject, no fewer than eighty-three have 
expressed their approval of this change in its 
most drastic form. Subsequently, indeed, it 
has been thought wise to substitute for ‘‘ capable 
of bearing arms,” ‘‘ willing and able to bear 
arms.” This considerable alteration appears to 
have been made on prudential grounds, the 
original draft having too ominous a flavour 
of conscription. But, even with this modi- 
fication, the proposals of Dr. Warre are de- 
scribed by the Professor of Tactics at Sand- 
hurst as ‘‘epoch-making”; and no doubt the 
vision of a practically unlimited supply ‘‘ of 
educated young men conversant with military 
science,” on which the country could draw for 
its ofticers in the future, is one worthy of the 
attention of teachers as well as of the enthu- 
siasm of patriots. 

On the military aspect of this change, how- 
ever, this is not the occasion to dwell. On its 
school aspect we should like to make two or 
three comments. 

The modification, already mentioned, whereby 
willingness to bear arms is substituted for pure 
compulsion is, we think, wise. Lord Brownlow 
sees no more reason why boys should be con- 
sulted before they are set to learn soldiering 
than they are before they begin to learn Latin 
or Greek. We respectfully think that he is 
wrong, and that an attempt to carry this reform 
with too high a hand will reveal to him a very 
positive demur on the part of many parents. 
We say not that they would be right, but 
that they would be found pretty numerous and 
pretty firm. 

Dr. Warre’s comment that after many years’ 
experience he has never seen any evil develop- 
ments towards ‘‘the bogey of militarism,” 
arising out of the volunteer movement, is cer- 
tainly in accordance with all we have ever 
heard, either from schools or universities. 
Strange as it may superficially appear, the 
volunteer movement has at many schools 
been greatly reinforced by quiet, scholarly, 
intellectual boys; and that it has _ inter- 
fered—or need in the future interfere—with 
study, or that it has any detrimental effects on 
character, we have never seen nor heard any 
evidence whatever. 

On the fact that four-fifths of the head masters 
he consulted are in favour of Dr. Warre’s pro- 
posals, we think it would be unsafe to rely much. 
Even head masters are liable to be carried away 
by the excitements of the moment. It seems 
highly probable that Dr. Warre will find in a 
year or two much less unanimity and much 
more criticism on the part of his brother head 
masters. 

It is quite possible that Dr. Warre may have 
really been quick to divine a national resolve to 
make of our great places of education in the arts 
of peace a reserve force for the exigencies of war. 
Public-school education has, at any rate, not 
been so fertile in ideas as to be justified in 
disregarding his forecast. 

Dr. Butler, as addressing the Teachers’ Guild, 
naturally dwelt on more peaceful pee But 
his address on ‘Specialization’ (Journal of 
Education, June) is as bright, keen, and sug- 
gestive as if he were still the young head master 
of Harrow of forty years ago. Like all veterans, 
he finds that the reforms he advocated, however 
wisely, have produced evil as well as good fruit. 
Among the former crop he reckons the specializa- 
tion which has, he thinks, resulted from Uni- 
versity Entrance Scholarship examinations—the 
keeping the mind to one groove in which it 
seems to have had some early tendency to run. 
Boldly carrying the war into the enemy’s coun- 
try, and having had, confessedly, wide oppor= 





tunities of judging, he pronounces that boys 
trained for mathematics or scientific scholarships 
cannot, as a rule, write their own language, pro- 
duce a decent essay, or exhibit interest in any 
subject except their speciality. Convinced that 
this is not a proper or natural result of a mathe- 
matical or scientific training, and casting about 
for an explanation of the phenomenon, he 
finds one in the supposition that at the schools 
the teachers are themselves too limited, 
and that boys and girls are being taught 
mathematics and science by men and women 
who know nothing else ; and he would remedy 
the evil by the old prescription of more classics, 
with this rather startling addition, that, as 
Latin and Greek are too heavy a weight to be 
added as languages to the curriculum of all 
alike, we should enforce a knowledge of the 
life of Greece and Rome through English or 
French books, and a knowledge of their litera- 
ture through—translations ! And to enforce the 
latter suggestion he points out, most truly, the 
weighty influence, on generation after genera- 
tion, of translations from Hebrew and Greek 
where the readers or hearers have no know- 
ledge whatever of the original languages. 
Rising on the wings of prophecy, he sees our 
mathematic and _ scientific youth saturated 
through English versions with the dew of 
classical culture, and no longer unable to 
express themselves in their own language, nor 
unimpressed with the glories of literature. 

If the case of scientific students be really as 
bad as Dr. Butler sees reason to think, no pro- 
spect can be sadder, and no remedy too drastic. 
We must own to a clinging impression that the 
love and appreciation of literature grow else- 
where as well as on classical soils ; we doubt if 
there be such magical virtue in (say) Latin 
literature as to make mere versions of it a 
panacea against the evils of specialization. To 
learn a language is, after all, a different sort 
of discipline from merely learning the general 
contents of some literature originally written in 
that language ; useful as the latter may be, it is 
an effort on a different plane. 

To put the matter shortly, it is not to Dr. 
Butler’s conclusions that we would specially 
invite attention, but to his vivid sense of an 
existing and growing, though perhaps ex- 
aggerated, danger. 

Almost all who are interested in secondary 
education, and have been watching the tentative 
efforts of the Government in general and the 
Duke of Devonshire in particular to organize 
it, will regret the failure of the latter to fulfil 
what amounted to a pledge that secondary 
education should be co-ordinated with, not 
merged in, the Science and Art Department. 
It is not that they regret the appointment of 
Mr. W. N. Bruce to the subdepartment in 
which they are so deeply concerned ; on the 
contrary, we believe that most of them regret 
that he, being what he is, should have less 
authority than seemed to be destined for him. 
Probably the immediate results of the dis- 
appointment which is undoubtedly felt will be 
slight. But those who, on the whole, have 
defended the right and the wisdom of State 
interference with the public schools feel dis- 
couragement at this disavowal of pledges and 
this triumph of the permanent official hand. 








DEL VIRGILIO’S EPITAPH ON DANTE. 

Tue fifth and sixth lines of the epitaph com- 
posed by Johannes del Virgilio, and chosen by 
Guido Novello for the tomb he intended to rear 
in honour of Dante, run :— 

Qui loca defunctis gladiis regnumque gemellis 
Distribuit laicis rhetoricisque modis. 
In the best-known works that deal with the 
subject these lines are regarded as corrupt or 
obscure. Ricci and Plumptre emend them 
violently. Macri-Leone, in his standard edition 
of Boecaccio’s ‘ Vita,’ says the text is certain, 
but the meaning obscure. Kraus (who, by the 
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way, calls the verses fattini, presumably because 
he found in Boccaccio’s ‘ Vita’ that amongst 
the verses written by sundry poets ‘‘ fossono 
quatordici fattine dal Giovanni del Virgilio” !) 
does not translate the epitaph—a pretty sure 
sign that he does not understand it. 

The meaning is of course obvious, ‘ He 
assigned their places [Hell, Purgatory, and 
Heaven] to the dead [in the ‘Comedy ’], and their 
jurisdiction [in the ‘ De Monarchia ’] to the twin 
swords [the temporal and spiritual powers], in 
laic [= Italian, in the ‘Comedy ’] and rhetorical 
[= Latin, in the ‘ De Monarchia’| fashions.” 

Every reader of the ‘De Monarchia’ knows 
that the two swords of Luke xxii. 38 were 
currently interpreted in Dante’s time as the 
temporal and the spiritual powers, though 
Dante himself (in a passage remarkable for the 
sanity and acuteness of its criticism) rejects the 
allegorical interpretation of the swordsaltogether. 

Can any of your readers inform me whether 
the true interpretation has ever been given? 
and if so, how it is that it has not found its way 
into the general current? The only expla- 
nation that occurs to me is that ‘‘ defunctis” 
suggests the damned, ‘‘regnum” the triumph, 
and ‘‘gemellis” the twofold state of the re- 
deemed ; so the interpreters have gone off on a 
false scent. But surely hundreds of readers 
must have understood the passage correctly. 
Have none of them chanced to be editors ? 

Puitiy H. WIicksTEeEb. 








*‘THE AGNOSTIC ANNUAL.’ 
17, Jobnson’s Court, Fleet Street, July 17, 1900. 

I am at a loss to understand the letter from 
Prof. Karl Pearson which appears in your last 
issue. He implies that Prof. Huxley never 
contributed to the Agnostic Annual. It should 
scarcely be necessary to remind a distinguished 
Freethinker that Prof. Huxley wrote a long 
and special article for the Agnostic Annual of 
1892. This article was, with the consent of its 
author, republished in pamphlet form under the 
title ‘ Possibilities and Impossibilities,’ and it 
may interest Prof. Pearson if I quote the fol- 
lowing passage from the letter in which Prof. 
Huxley gave me permission for its reissue :— 

“You are welcome to publish my paper in any 
shape that will make it useful, especially as a stimu- 
lant to thought among the intelligent part of the 
working classes, in whose hands the future lies.” 

The circular to which Prof. Pearson takes 
exception was intended solely for the contri- 
butors whom I was endeavouring to secure. 
The following announcement, which appeared 
upon it in large type, should, I think, have 
vbviated Prof. Pearson’s complaint : — 

“It must be distinctly understood that none of 

the following writers have yet agreed to contribute 
to the Agnostic Annual, though all have been or 
ure being invited to doso. The editor has printed 
his proposed programme to facilitate correspond- 
ence.” 
The inclusion of Prof. Pearson’s name in the 
programme was an inadvertence which I much 
regret. Several of the writers who figure 
there had already contributed to the Agnostic 
Annual, and I had no reason to think that I 
should be unable to induce the others to favour 
me with papers. CuarLes A. Warts. 








SOME NOTES UPON THE WORD “TINY.” 

THE word tiny has never been satisfactorily 
explained. I believe I have made three dis- 
coveries about it, of which only the last has 
hitherto been noticed. 

1. It was originally never spelt with a final 
-y, but only with a final -e. 

2. It was originally a substantive. 

3. It is seldom (if ever) used in any old 
writer without the word little preceding it. 
That is, the correct old phrase was ‘‘a little 
tine,” the word “tint” being properly dis- 
syllabic, as at present, though it was sometimes 
actually treated as a monosyllable. 





It occurs four times in Shakspeare. In each 
instance it is spelt with a final e in the edition 
of 1623; but it is used as an adjective. The 
four references are: ‘A little tine boy,” 
‘Twelfth Night,’ V. i. 398; ‘‘any pretty little 
tine kickshaws,” ‘2 Henry IV.,’ V. i. 29; ‘‘ my 
little tyne thief,” id. V. iii. 60; ‘‘a little tyne 
wit,” * King Lear,’ III. ii. 274. 

In the two following instances it is also an 
adjective: ‘‘Littell tine child” and ‘‘littell 
tyne child,” in a Coventry pageant printed by 
Sharp; see note to ‘Coventry Mysteries,’ ed. 
Halliwell, p. 414. So also in ‘‘a litill tyne 
egg,” ‘ Wars of Alexander,’ ed. Skeat, 1. 507. 

But the following examples show that it was 
once a substantive. In the first instance the 
spelling is late and incorrect :— 


Thou hast striken the Lord of Learne 
A litle tinye aboue the knee. 
Percy Folio MS.., i. 192, 1. 272. 
—— he was constreynd 
A lytyll tyne abak to make a bew retret. 
Lydgate, ‘ Assembly of the Gods,’ 1. 1063. 


A lytyll tyne his ey castyng hym besyde. 
. ” The same, }. 1283. 


Sir, I pray you a lytyll tyne stande backe. 
Skelton, ‘ Garlande of Laurell,’ 1. 505. 


For when prouender prickt them a little tine. 
Heywood, ‘ Dialogues,’ &c., sig. D in ‘ Works,’ ed. 1598. 
Heywood certainly considered it as a mono- 

syllable, for he rhymes it with fine (as quoted 
in the last edition of Nares) :— 
Freendes, I perceyve the ants tale (more false then fine) 
Makth you your owne shadowes to dread, as it weare, 
To prosede in war; but stey a litle tine. 

Hey wood, * Spider and Flie’ (1556). 

Thisis enough toshow that the correct old phrase 
was ‘‘alittle tine,” with the sense ‘‘a little bit ”; 
and that the word tine was originally a substantive, 
as well as originally dissyllabic, and should in 
modern English have been represented by tinee, 
not by tiny. For the adjectival use we have 
the exact parallel in ‘‘a bit bread” or ‘‘a bit 
paper” ; in ‘‘ his wee bit ingle” in Burns ; and 
in ‘‘the bit callant” in Scott. See the ‘ New 
English Dictionary,’ under ‘ Bit,’ § 9. 

As to the suffix -ee, it is tolerably common, as 
in feoffee, guarantee, patentee, committee, and 
the rest ; it invariably represents the French 
pp. masculine suffix -é or the feminine suflix -ée. 
Hence it is certain that tinee is a word of French 
origin. 

Only one such word is known, viz., the Old 
French tinee, feminine, meaning ‘‘the content 
of a vessel called a tine.” Mistral’s ‘ Provencal 
Dictionary ’ gives tinado, translated by ‘‘cuvée”; 
and it must be remembered that tinado is 
feminine, and represents a Late Latin form 
tinata. 

Properly speaking, a tine was a huge vat of 
vast dimensions, but its size varied almost in- 
definitely. The nearest English equivalent is 
““tubful”; but tubs are of all sizes. Thus 
Torriano, in his Italian dictionary, prudently 
defines tina as ‘‘ any great tun, stand, wooden 
vat, tub, tray, or bowl”; so that, after all, it 
might come down to the size of ‘‘a bowl.” But 
the very fact that a tine was usually a large tub, 
and a tinee was a large tubful, made it necessary, 
when the size intended was small, to prefix the 
word little. This was safe, because a little tinee 
was necessarily the contents of a small tine, 
and meant no more than a little quantity or a 
little bit. It easily became vague, because the 
substantive tine (used once by Chaucer) was 
little understood. Watrer W. SKEart. 








THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WALTER SAVAGE 
LANDOR. 


July 10, 1900. 

ToucHED by my appeal in the Atheneum, Mr. 
Bertram Dobell has disclosed a perfect copy 
of Walter Savage Landor’s ‘‘ Letters addressed 
to Lord Liverpool and the Parliament, on the 
Preliminaries of Peace. By Calvus,” London, 
1814. I find that, besides the title-page and 
pp. 9-10, Landor had torn out, from the copy he 
left in his writing-desk, pp. 99-100. There is 
a curious passage on p. 10, where Landor, more 
suo, writes :— 





“ 4 worthy man has wounded we Bane 34 a little, by 
i 


ascribing my arguments to a combination of those 
gentlemen, whom the goodnature, the discernment, 
and the perseverance of Lady Holland, has at last 
instructed to make a distinction, in the right place, 
between will and shall ; and who, under her tuition, 
bave also made no inconsiderable progress in the 
management of a silver fork. I am informed bya 
servant of mine, a correspondent with one in that 
family, that they have not broken a plate nor over- 
turned a tureen these last three months ; and that 
he does not mention this from any desire to boast of 
his kinsmen, but to show that a good table is sure 
to produce good manners, and even where you 
would least expect them.” 
STEPHEN WHEELER. 








NOTES FROM PARIS. 

Ir we were not also deeply interested in events 
in China, I should say that Paris is thinking of 
nothing but the Exhibition. It exists at the 
Exhibition, dines at the Exhibition, is absorbed 
in seeing the Exhibition, with the very natural 
fear that it has not really seen the whole of it. 
The people of Paris are leaving their winter 
quarters, as they do every year, to go and take 
a rest, and, as we say, se mettre au vert in the 
country ; but I know fanatic supporters of the 
Universal Exhibition who would count it an 
exile to be obliged to take the fresh air at 
Saint Cloud or at Ville d’Avray. 

Meanwhile the Houses of Parliament have 
closed, and usually, at the same time, the theatres 
would imitate them, but this year the latter will 
remain open all the summer. People are not 
sorry, I may say in passing, that the series of 
political questions is somewhat abating. The 
public was tired of these discussions, and the 
deputies themselves began to feel the fatigue of 
them as soon as they decided seriously to take 
their holiday. So, till the cold begins again, we 
shall see our fighting politicians at leisure, and 
the news from Pekin will be more keenly 
watched than accounts of Parliamentary sittings. 

It is a very curious period in the life of Paris, 
and a sufficiently tiring one for those who 
follow the official receptions. There is a succes- 
sion of fétes, ceremonies, and State dinners. 
The Presidents of the Senate and of the 
Chamber are looking out for attractive pro- 
grammes, and the President of the Republic 
means to celebrate by garden parties the 
Congress of the Press and the Congress on 
Tuberculosis which will meet at Paris shortly. 
The press is a power that ought to be welcomed, 
and tuberculosis is a frightful evil that ought 
to be fought. People are doing their best, and 
in all the streets of Paris small placards have 
been posted up for some days with this notice : 
‘*Dans l'intérét de la santé publique on est prié 
de ne pas cracher par terre.” ‘On est prié” 
some would have had printed ‘‘ I] est interdit.” 
But how can one enforce such a prohibition? 
and what can a poor man do who wants to per- 
form the operation? Paul Louis Courier once 
wrote a celebrated pamphlet, ‘Pour les Vil- 
lageois qu'on empéche de Danser.’ Perhaps, 
if he were alive, he might add a new protest, 
‘Pour les Parisiens qu’on empéche de Cracher.’ 

And yet some such hygienic measures would 
be useful everywhere. Tuberculosis kills more 
human beings than the Chinese will ever be 
able to massacre, and I know that M. Loubet is 
particularly interested in the congress which is 
to combat phthisis, and means to preside at the 
opening ceremony. There is a long and almost 
endless list of congresses besides this which will 
meet at Paris during these two months. There 
are congresses medical and theatrical, congresses 
dealing with comparative history, literary pro- 
perty, magnetism, hypnotism, criminology, 
education—a list too long to give of meetings of 
specialists who are going to discuss in the palace 
on the banks of the Seine the various questions 
they are competent to deal with. And it is cer- 
tain that in a few weeks’ time a considerable 
number of ideas, useful propositions, facts, and 
discoveries will be mooted by superior brains, 
and that the sum total of woik done, though it 
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is not all first-rate, will form a special exhibi- 
tion of the highest importance—an exhibition, 
I may call it, of science and human thought. 

Thought will—to confess the truth—be treated 
as a somewhat over-invited guest in this 
admirable collection of industrial work. 
The book, for instance, which is one of the 
forces of a nation, and the novel itself, which is 
one of the diversions of summer, are giving way 
to the managers of the clamorous establishments 
of the Rue de Paris, that permanent Foire de 
Neuilly. Shows and booths, beating of drums, 
cinematographs and mechanical puppets, shadows 
cut out to reveal the epic silhouette of Napo- 
leon, the frolic of the Chat Noir, palace of 
dancing and Spanish fandangos—here is the 
noisy success, the riotous real life, which leaves 
but little room for meditation and reading. I 
speak for those who have a relish for the great 
fair. However, lasting work is being elaborated 
while all this noise is going on. You can read 
in the last number of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
an article by the Duc de Broglie concerning the 
history of the neutrality of Belgium, and this 
chapter of a serious book is at the same time as 
piquant and as curious as a fragment of personal 
memoirs. 

Apropos of the Conference of London, there 
is a portrait of Talleyrand and a profile of 
La Fayette which are by a master painter. And 
the Duc de Broglie, ill as he is, has triumphed 
over his malady and written these superior 
pages. In spite of the fatigue involved, he set 
himself to correct the proofs of this remarkable 
article, which I read on the morning of the day 
on which I took part at the Place du Carrousel 
in the inauguration of La Fayette’s statue. 

This statue, which it is difficult to see, 
although the pedestal is very high, as one 
crosses the Place, stands behind the monument 
of Gambetta, and seems to me hidden by the 
trees. It is the statue of a marquis of the 
ancien régime in powder and mask and Court 
dress rather than that of a soldier. In the same 
sense the Duc de Broglie declares in his recent 
article that La Fayette, even in 1830, with 
Laffitte, remained a marquis of the ancien 
régime. Charles X. was fond of saying, ‘‘ Only 
two men in France have not changed: 
La Fayette and myself.” 

Now the Duc de Broglie, who knew the old 
commander-in-chief of the National Guards of 
France, notes the way in which La Fayette 
spoke of new ideas, defending them with old- 
time expressions which he still used. The Duc 
de Broglie remarks the likeness of the ‘‘ General 
of Liberty ” to old uncles attached to his great- 
grandfather, the Maréchal de Broglie, old 
officers of the army of Condé whom he met 
in his family circle. What he noticed in La 
Fayette and these survivals of the eighteenth 
century was a slightly nasal way of speaking, 
which was the accent of Versailles. As a 
matter of fact, this nasal style was the mark 
of distinction in the old Court of France. It 
was ‘*]e bon ton.” It gave words a peculiar 
kind of elegant pertness. And the observation 
of the Duc de Broglie of a detail which cha- 
racterizes a whole class strikes me the more 
as this nasal way of speaking is a tradition 
of the Comédie Frangaise when the play con- 
cerns the old world, the ‘‘gentilshommes de 
l’ancien régime.” 

All the actors who, after the admirable 
Samson, played, for instance, the part of the 
Marquis de la Seigli¢re in the pretty piece by 
Jules Sandeau—exactly hit off by the actor 
Régnier—have imparted the required tone to 
the part, that nasal tone of the Marquis of 
La Fayette and his contemporaries. The Duc 
d’Aumale often told us of the way in which 
his father, King Louis Philippe, pronounced 
certain words in the style of the past century. 
Louis Philippe did not say “Monsieur,” but 


““M’sieu”; not ‘‘Eugéne, Eugénie,” but 
“‘Ugene, Ugénie”: ‘‘J’ai vu jouer l’Ugénie 
de Msiew de Beaumarchais.” It was the 





manner of the eighteenth century just as the 
nasal style was the fashion. And Samson, when 
he played in ‘Mademoiselle de la Seigliére,’ 
was too wise to forget the pronunciation of 
the epoch. He said through his nose, ‘* M’siex 
de Buonaparte.” 

A book as noteworthy as it is interesting is 
that which M. Emile Ollivier has undertaken, 
‘L’Empire Libéral.’ A new volume of it has 
just appeared containing vigorous portraits of 
Moltke and Bismarck. M. Ollivier, too, has not 
forgotten the art and the letters of the years 
he studies from the political point of view, and 
in the appearance of the ‘ Misérables’ and the 
stormy reception of Wagner’s ‘ Tannhiuser ’ he 
finds occasion to recall most unexpected re- 
membrances. The best thing in history is 
decidedly the depositions of witnesses. M. 
Etienne Lami has undertaken a history of the 
fall of the Second Empire which may well open 
the doors of the Academy for him. He also— 
and rightly— usually relies on contemporary 
evidence. It is the thing which gives life to 
the representation of years dead and gone. 

M. Lami would not let his friends talk of his 
candidature against M. Marcellin Berthelot at 
the last election for the Academy. The cele- 
brated savant was certain of his majority, and 
M. Lami, I hear, answered those who pressed 
him to present himself in opposition to the 
former Minister of Public Instruction’ and 
Foreign Affairs by saying: ‘‘I will present 
myself on my own merits when I do, not as any 
one’s opponent.” This attitude showed a proper 
respect for M. Berthelot, who secured nineteen 
supporters against nine blank votes deposited 
in the urn as a very useless protest. At the 
Academy of Sciences M. Berthelot, who is its 
perpetual secretary, has received an ovation 
which has touched him deeply. Since D’Alem- 
bert’s time it has been usual to find for the 
perpetual secretary of the Academy of Sciences 
a seat in the Académie Frangaise, and I ven- 
ture to say that there are few eulogies as fine, 
as delicate—I will add, too, as amusing—as those 
which the savant has given us of his colleagues. 
They should be better known. These literary 
portraits of D’Alembert ought to be reprinted 
separately. They are full of anecdotes and small 
but significant facts. He is a sprightly Sainte- 
Beuve anticipating the ‘Causeries du Lundi.’ 
The portrait of Marivaux in this style is a 
masterpiece of grace and wit. And there are 
others of the sort. M. Berthelot carries on, like 
the worthy Joseph Bertrand whose place he 
takes, that line of literary men of science who 
inherit the writing talent. 

But, I repeat, all these purely literary in- 
terests are for the moment stifled by the great 
noise ofthe Exhibition. Galas, receptions, unique 
shows, rows of exotic curiosities, the beating of 
Indian gongs and the outlandish howling in the 
concerts of the Trocadéro, dramas and ballets 
in the various departments—it may be said that 
all Paris is merry-making and dancing, as in the 
day of the Duchesse de Berri, on a volcano. 
But it is a volcano which has no eruptions to be 
feared. Behind the apparent violence there is 
a latent background of reason and a deep attach- 
ment to peace. The lovers of the Exhibition cling 
toit not merely for giddy diversion, but becauseit 
is really beautiful ; because in this dream of the 
picturesque and the curious they find, as in all 
dreams, the illusion of those two deep delights— 
peace and forgetfulness. JULES CLARETIE. 








Literary Gossip. 


Unver the title of ‘Twice Captured’ 
Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons are 
preparing for immediate publication the 
Earl of Rosslyn’s account of his adventures 
during the Boer war. The author’s ex- 


periences are in large measure unique. He 
was present as a soldier at Pieters Hill and 
at the relief of Ladysmith; he crossed 








through Basutoland by an untravelled track, 
went through the Boer lines near Thabanchu, 
and was captured at Dewetsdorf. Escaping 
from his Boer guards, he was recaptured at 
the Reddersburg disaster, and spent nine 
weeks as a prisoner at Pretoria. After the 
capture of Pretoria, Lord Rosslyn had some 
exciting experiences on his way to Bloem- 
fontein during De Wet’s first successful 
operations. 

Dr. WittrAM Barry has now almost 
finished his new novel ‘ The Wizard’s Knot,’ 
and Mr. Fisher Unwin will publish it in 
the autumn season, and before he publishes 
Dr. Barry’s history of ‘The Papal Mon- 
archy,’ mentioned by us a fortnight ago. 
‘The Wizard’s Knot’ is a story of the time 
just before and during the great famine in 
Ireland, and the scene is laid in the south- 
west angle of Cork and Kerry. 

Amone the Bills which are lost by the 
Government taking the whole time of the 
House and refusing to proceed with con- 
tentious matters other than those named in 
the list read by Mr. Balfour is probably the 
Copyright Bill, which had passed the House 
of Lords. 

Messrs. SorHEBY, WiLKInson & Hopaer’s 
sale on Monday next will include a long 
series of books from the library of H. T. 
Buckle. The historian’s library was dis- 
persed at Sotheby’s in July, 1863; the 
books now to be sold are presumably from 
that sale. Several of them contain interest- 
ing MS. notes by him, and all appear to have 
either his autograph or his book-plate. They 
bear evidences of careful reading: for in- 
stance, Milman’s ‘ History of Christianity’ 
contains 54 leaves of MS. notes by Buckle; 
Nat. Lee’s ‘ Works’ comprise 13 quarto pages 
of MSS.; Payne Collier’s ‘ History of Dra- 
matic Poetry’ has 100 pages of MS. notes 
by him. John Stuart Mill’s ‘ Principles of 
Political Economy’ and his essay ‘On 
Liberty’ are similarly enriched. 

Tue University of Edinburgh has decided 
to discontinue its ‘‘local examinations ” after 
the summer of 1901. There has been a 
steady decrease in the number of candi- 
dates for several years past, probably due 
to the growing appreciation of the leaving 
certificate examinations. 

A.rnoves associated with Thackeray, the 
Individual, which was conducted by mem- 
bers of Cambridge University in continua- 
tion of the Snob and the Gownsman, had 
presumably nothing whatever to do with the 
great novelist. It ran from October 25th, 
1836, to March 14th, 1837, and the fifteen 
numbers are printed upon paper of different 
tints for each month, the publisher being 
W.H. Smith. The Jndividual has become 
very rare. A complete series was in the 
Mackenzie sale in 1889, when it realized, 
with some odd numbers of the Snob, &c., 97. 
Mr. Bowes included a complete series in his 
valuable ‘ Catalogue of Cambridge Books.” 
On Thursday week a complete set, bound in 
cloth, sold for 17, 1s. at Messrs. Puttick’s. 

In the August number of the Cornhill 
Magazine will be found a critical review by 
Mr. Frederic Harrison of Mr. Firth’s recent 
‘Life of Cromwell,’ and a poem from the 
pen of Mr. A. P. Graves, entitled ‘ If I were 
King of Ireland.’ Dr. Moorhead brings 
his reminiscences —‘ With a Boer Am- 
bulance in Natal’—to a conclusion; Lady 
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Grove contributes a paper on ‘ Women’s 
Suffrage in Time of War’; and Mrs. E. M. 
Nicholl describes some scenes of New 
Mexican life in her sketch entitled ‘A Far- 
away Corner.’ The fiction in this number 
is represented by Miss MclIlwraith’s story, 
Mr. Francis H. Hardy’s ‘Abner the Hum- 
bug,’ and an instalment of H. S. Merri- 
man’s serial ‘ The Isle of Unrest.’ 


Blackwood’s Magazine for August will con- 
tain the first instalment of Capt. Aylmer 
Haldane’s account of his escape from Pre- 
toria in company with Lieut. Le Mesurier. 
Fiction is represented by Mr. Conrad’s 
‘Lord Jim’ and a short story, ‘ Priscilla 
Hobbes,’ by Mr. G. W. Hartley. In ‘ More 
about Retrievers’ Sir Henry Smith cham- 
pions the cause of the ‘“‘ mad dog,” while 
Mr. Wilfred Sparroy continues his Persian 
reminiscences in a paper on ‘The Elder 
Brother of the Shah.’ Mr. W. J. Hardy in 
‘A Glimpse of Erin’ treats of Ballycastle 
and its history. 

A WELL-KNowN collector secured on Wed- 
nesday at Sotheby’s for two shillings a most 
interesting copy of Pontanus ‘De Amore 
Conjugali,’ printed at Naples in 1505 by 
Mayr. It is a very large copy, probably, 
indeed, on large paper, and has the auto- 
graph of Peter Morinus, a corrector of the 
press for Aldus. It came from the Duke of 
Sussex’s library, and bears his book-plate. 
The sale catalogue repeats the old error of 
suggesting that the Aldine edition was 
printed from that of Mayr, but this is 
clearly impossible, as one edition appeared 
in August and the other in September of 
the same year. The copy of the first 
edition of Goldsmith’s ‘ Beauties of English 
Poesy,’ 1767, which, also on Wednesday, 
realized 1/. 6s., was purchased off a stall in 
Holborn a few years ago for ninepence. 


From Paris comes the news of the decease 
of M. Samuel Berger, of the Faculty of 
Protestant Theology. He wrote an excel- 
lent monograph on ‘ La Bible Francaise au 
Moyen Age,’ and another on ‘La Bible au 
XVI° Siécle.’ Only last month he received 
an honorary degree from the University of 
Dublin. 


Ar the yearly meeting of the Sociéta 
Retoromantscha, which was held at Coire 
last month, G. Bundi, the editor of the 
Freie Rétier, gave an account of some 
Engadine ‘‘ Mirchen ” which he had taken 
orally from an old needlewoman in Bevers. 
He described her as a genuine ‘“ Marchen- 
frau,’’ who reminded him in many ways of 
the brother Grimms’ old “ Viehminnin” 
in Zwehen. The venerable story-teller had 
a number of stories in her memory, “not 
less than fifty,” which she narrated so ad- 
mirably that her hearer wished he could 
have taken them all in shorthand at her 
dictation, and printed them exactly as she 
spoke them. The traditional persistence of 
“the Turk” in some of the Graubiinden 
folk-lore is curious. ‘‘Tredeschin,’’ the 
hero of many adventures, is the youngest 
of thirteen brothers, who leaves his home 
to take service under Prince Ludwig of 
France, becomes his secretary, and after 
deeds of valour, and of trickery, against 
the Turk, marries the daughter of the 
King of France. The poor Engadine emi- 
grants in these stories often seem to have 
made brilliant foreign marriages. The 





clever ‘‘Gian’’ (Jack), who is thrust out 
of house and home by his idle and vicious 
brother ‘‘Giachem’’ (James), after a suc- 
cession of adventures, arrives in Italy, 
where he finds ‘‘the King of Vienna” 
afflicted by the size of his nose, which has 
‘“‘ grown a foot in length.” The king offers 
his lovely daughter and half of his kingdom 
to any doctor who will reduce his nose to 
normal dimensions. Gian, who is a poor 
beggar, succeeds, and becomes the King 
of Vienna’s son-in-law. The lucky — 
goes in a splendid chariot to his home in 
the Engadine to fetch his elder brother 
Giachem, and give him a share in his 
foreign wealth and glory. But he finds 
that Giachem has drunk himself to death ; 
so he buries him, and returns to his bride. 


In addition to the Parliamentary Papers 
alluded to elsewhere we note the appear- 
ance of Educational Reports for the South- 
Eastern and East Central Divisions (2d. and 
23d.); Report on the Industrial Training 
of Girls in the Separate and District Schools 
in the Metropolitan District (1s.) ; Extracts 
from the forthcoming Code of Rules of the 
Commissioners of National Education, Ire- 
land, 1900-1 (1d.); and Report and Papers 
relating to Training Colleges of Scotland, 
1899 (6d.). 








SCIENCE 


—s— 


A Monograph of Christmas Island (Indian 
Ocean): Physical Features and Geology. 
By Charles W. Andrews, B.A., D.Sc. 
With Descriptions of the Fauna and Flora 
by numerous Contributors. (Printed by 
order of the Trustees of the British 
Museum.) 

PropaBiy not one educated person in fifty 
could put a finger on a map of the world 
within a thousand miles of the subject of 
this monograph, yet Christmas Island has 
been known to navigators since about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and 
within the last decade and a half has at- 
tained considerable notoriety in scientific 
circles, and now possesses, for its size, an 
extensive literature of its own. 

An ancient coral atoll on a volcanic basis, 
upraised to a height of 1,000 ft., some 
forty-three square miles in area and densely 
covered with luxuriant tropical vegetation, 
Christmas Island lies 190 miles due south 
of Java, with the continent of Australia 
about five times that distance to the south- 
east, and an ocean exceeding three miles 
in depth all round. When visited by H.M.S. 
Egeria in 1887 the island was entirely 
uninhabited, and showed no indications of 
occupation at any time by man, savage or 
civilized. Some fragments of rock brought 
home on this occasion were found to consist 
of nearly pure phosphate of lime; and in 
consequence of the report upon this matter 
submitted by Sir John Murray to the 
Government, the island was annexed in 
June, 1888, and towards the close of the 
same year a settlement was established on 
the northern shore. In 1891 a lease of the 
island was granted to Sir J. Murray and 
to Mr. G. Clunies Ross of Keeling Island, 
the first settler there. Six years later this 
lease was transferred to a company, and 
a thorough exploitation of the island was 





immediately taken in hand, an agricultural 
rent as well as royalties on all exported 
timber and minerals being paid to the 
British Government. 

From a scientific standpoint the interest 
in the island lies in its having been left to 
the undisputed sway of nature for certainly 
many thousands of years. The occupation 
of such a spot by civilized man, bringing 
foreign fruits and seeds, cattle and other 
domestic animals, puts a check upon natural 
development, and introduces artificial con- 
ditions which the native inhabitants are 
powerless to withstand. Useless indigenous 
weeds are supplanted by useful exotics ; 
saplings and young shoots are devoured by 
goats or uprooted by swine; the exposure 
of the ground owing to the thinning of the 
forests leads to the washing away of the soil 
by tropical torrents of rain, till nothing but 
bare rock for vegetation to cling to remains. 
Insects and other animals that feed upon 
the plants perish with them; the eggs of 
ground-birds are eaten by rats and pigs; 
the birds themselves and the small mammals 
fall a prey to dogs and cats; and in a short 
space the indigenous fauna and flora are 
all but blotted out and lost to science for 
ever. 

Such has been the fate of St. Helena. 
Such, too, would have been the fate of 
Christmas Island but for the presence of 
naturalists on board H.M. surveying vessels 
Flying Fish and Egeria, and more especially 
for the enterprise of Sir John Murray, 
who, foreseeing the results that must 
follow the opening up of the island in the 
interests of agriculture and commerce, 
generously undertook to defray the cost of 
sending a competent collector and geologist 
to survey the island and procure repre- 
sentatives of the native plants and animals 
before they are overtaken by the destruction 
that is in store for them. 

By an arrangement with the Trustees of 
the British Museum, who readily granted 
the necessary leave of absence, Mr. C. W. 
Andrews was sent to carry out the explora- 
tion. The thoroughness with which the 
work was done is amply attested by this 
monograph, on the publication of which in 
a volume uniform with their world-famed 
catalogues the Trustees are to be cordially 
congratulated. The volume embodies 
practically all that is known up to the present 
time of the climatic conditions, the geo- 
logical history, and the terrestrial animal 
and vegetable life of Christmas Island. It 
is illustrated with twenty plates, a map, 
and many figures in the text. The de- 
scriptive work in the sections devoted to 
the zoology and botany, and written by 
various specialists, is highly technical, and 
necessarily dry reading to the layman; but 
the technicality of the chapters on the 
mammals and the birds is relieved by some 
notes on habits which prove Mr. Andrews 
to be as good an observer and describer as 
he is a collector. 

The origin of an insular fauna is 
always an interesting problem, and one 
that is not in all cases easily solved. In 
the case of Christmas Island there is not 
much doubt on this head. Many of the species 
are identical with those that inhabit the 
Indo-Malayan area to the north. Hence 
it may be inferred that the ancestors of the 
species that appear to be peculiar to the 
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island came from South-Eastern Asia, if, 
indeed, some of the species themselves do 
not even now exist there, and merely await 
discovery in out-of-the-way spots in Java or 
Sumatra, where much collecting work yet 
remains to be done. There is no evidence, 
however, that Christmas Island was ever 
united to the continent of Asia, or, indeed, 
was ever much nearer to it than it is at pre- 
sent. It is true that tertiary limestones, very 
similar to rocks of corresponding age in 
Java, occur, but the evidence to hand is 
opposed to the hypothesis that the rocks of 
the two areas were deposited in a continuous 
series—an hypothesis which, to account for 
the present state of affairs, involves an 
amount of subsequent depression of the 
intervening area in which one cannot believe. 
Since, then, there has been no land connexion 
to supply a bridge for migration, we must 
fall back upon wind-storms and ocean currents 
carrying floating vegetation as the agencies 
that have stocked Christmas Island with its 
animal and vegetable population. 

One of the features of the island that 
originally attracted Sir John Murray’s 
attention was the possibility of its throwing 
fresh light upon that much controverted 
question, the origin of coral atolls. It will 
be a matter for disappointment to many that 
Mr. Andrews has little to say on this point. 
He wisely abstains from committing him- 
self, apart from the definite statement that 
a study of the reef limestones of Christ- 
mas Island does not reveal facts in accord 
with the requirements of Darwin’s hypo- 
thesis respecting the formation of atolls in 
general. 





MATHEMATICAL LITERATURE. 


Theory of Differential Equations. By Andrew 
Russell Forsyth, F.R.S. Part II. (Cam- 
bridge, University Press.)—It is several years 
since we reviewed at considerable length the 
author’s first volume on the above subject. Our 
notice of the two volumes which constitute 
part ii., now issued, must be much briefer ; not 
because the matter therein treated is less 
interesting or important, nor yet because we 
find any falling off in the author’s former lucidity 
of exposition, but solely because the space now 
at our disposal is much smaller. The present 
volumes deal almost exclusively with the func- 
tional character of the solutions of ordinary 
differential equations ; the author has reserved 
the theory of linear differential equations for 
another part to be published later. To go into 
anything like detailed criticism is impossible ; 
but we can say generally that, judging of the 
whole work from the portions we have read, it 
well sustains the author’s reputation as a clear 
expositor of a difficult and important branch of 
mathematics. The references to other writers 
and their labours in the same field are frequent. 
This is as it should be. We have noticed with 
satisfaction that, as a rule, scientific writers of 
the present day recognize their duties in this 
respect much more conscientiously than was 
customary with their predecessors. 

Exercises in Practical Physics. By R. A. 
Gregory and A. T. Simmons, B.Sc. Part II. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—We have not within reach 
the volume to which this isa supplement, but if 
we remember aright, we have already noticed it, 
and favourably. ‘‘ It contains,” we are told, 
‘a course of experimental work in mensuration, 
hydrostatics, mechanics, and heat, suitable for 
first-year students in schools of science.” The 
present volume contains instructions for labora- 
tory work in light, sound, magnetism, and 
electricity, such as may be carried out by second- 





year students. A great variety of experiments 
are described, and searching questions are put to 
students to test their comprehension of the 
— which the experiments exemplify. 

elf-taught students and those who have the 
advantages of a teacher will alike find the book 
useful. 

Elementary Plane Trigonometry. By Charles 
Pendlebury. (Bell & Sons.)—This is quite an 
elementary work, but its range is no doubt 
sufficient for the requirements of those for 
whom it is intended—candidates for the Oxford 
and Cambridge Local Examinations, or for other 
examinations on similar lines. We suppose 
examiners still commit the absurdity of asking 
questions on the centesimal measure of angles, 
though that measure is not at present in use in 
any country, otherwise the author would have 
omitted it. The book is nicely got up, and 
appears to be well adapted for its modest 


purpose. 

Five-Place Logarithmic 
Tables. Arranged by J. W. Nicholson, LL.D., 
Professor of Mathematics, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. (Macmillan & Co.)—The title of this 
book does not sufficiently indicate its contents. 
It is, in fact, three different works bound into one 
volume. The tables occupy only 61 pages. 
Then comes a short treatise on plane trigono- 
metry, occupying 72 pages, followed by a still 
shorter work on spherical trigonometry of only 
29 pages. The book contains nothing that calls 
for any special remark, unless it be the 
‘‘trigonometric circle” invented by the author 
‘* to crystallize the student’s ideas of the func- 
tions and their relations.” This invention is 
certainly ingenious, but we are not quite sure 
as to its utility. We think the object aimed at 
can be secured more easily by other and simpler 
means. 

Modern Geometry. By J. A. Third. (Black- 
wood & Sons.)—This little volume of 227 pages 
is one of the best elementary works on modern 
geometry which have yet come under our 
notice. The student is assumed to be already 
acquainted with the leading propositions in the 
first six books of Euclid, but the reasoning is 
far from being strictly Euclidian. The author 
introduces algebraic ideas, with the principle of 
direction-signs, at the very starting, and the 
important principle of duality is discussed as 
early as p. 54. Mr. Third acknowledges in a 
general way his indebtedness to previous writers; 
but we think he might, without seriously 
increasing the bulk of his useful little work, 
have here and there interspersed a few historical 
notices. Courteous recognition of their special 
contributionsisdue to discoverers in every branch 
of science ; it is the sole reward to which they 
aspire. Such notices are, moreover, interesting 
to students, and not unfrequently stimulate 
their ambition to go and do likewise. 

A First Geometry Book. By J. G. Hamilton 
and F. Kettle. (Arnold.)—This little manual 
contains many useful hints for teachers, but its 
utility in the hands of learners is not so appa- 
rent. We agree with the opinion expressed in 
the preface, that the pupil should, as far as 
possible, make the discovery of elementary 
truths for himself, the teacher limiting his help 
to the bare amount necessary to prevent waste 
of effort, We also admit with pleasure that the 
questions asked are, for the most part, well 
devised to excite the learner's observation and 
intelligence. But they are questions more suit- 
able for oral teaching, and such as might occur 
to experienced teachers on the spur of the 
moment and to meet individual cases and cir- 
cumstances. We therefore recommend the book 
to the notice of teachers, leaving it to them to 
decide whether their pupils should have it also. 


and Trigonometric 








The Metallurgy of Lead and Silver.—Part I. 
Lead. By Henry F. Collins, A.R.S.M. Edited 
by Sir W. C. Roberts-Austen, K.C.B., D.C.L., 





F.R.S. (Griffin.)—The well-got-up volume 
before us is concerned with the smelting of 
lead only, and forms 4 welcome addition to the 
excellent series of metallurgical handbooks 
written by Associates of the Royal School of 
Mines, and edited by Sir W. Roberts-Austen. 
Like its predecessors, it is thoroughly business- 
like and practical, and a good example of the 
way in which subjects of applied science should 
be treated. The aim of the author has been to 
provide persons in charge of smelting operations 
with a condensed book of reference wherein the 
various methods in use in all parts of the world 
are clearly and briefly set out. In this object 
he has completely succeeded. Most of the illus- 
trations are drawn to scale, as all such illustra- 
tions should be, and as much information as 
possible is given in tables—a distinct boon to 
busy managers of works. Mr. Collinshasrealized 
a fact which is frequently overlooked by the 
writers of text- books, namely, that what is 
theoretically the most perfect process is not by 
any means always the one which it is advisable 
to adopt. Questions of locality, cost, or avail- 
able labour must be considered, and the most 
successful smelter is he who adapts his tactics 
to all the circumstances of his particular case. 
This Mr. Collins's book will greatly assist him 
in accomplishing. In it he will find hints 
derived from the practice of all countries, by 
selecting from or combining which many of 
his difficulties may be met and conquered. It 
is no disparagement to note that this work 
owes much to the well - known treatises of 
Hofman, Schnabel, and Percy. No manual of 
this kind would be complete without constant 
reference to writers such as these, and in this 
instance a good deal is included which cannot 
be found in their pages. The description of the 
manner in which desilverization is carried out in 
Australia and several items of American prac- 
tice are cases in point. Mr. Collins is especially 
to be commended for the orderly and logical 
arrangement of his material. After dealing with 
sampling and assaying, and with the properties 
of lead and lead ores, he passes on to smelting 
proper. The principles underlying the three 
great methods—‘‘ Roast and Reaction,” ‘‘ Roast 
and Reduction,” and ‘‘ Precipitation ”—are well 
and briefly stated, and the practical details 
follow. Desilverization by the Pattinson and 
Parks processes, with their manifold variations, 
comes next, and “ Cupellation ” and ‘* Refining ” 
wind up the work. These subjects, purely tech- 
nical though their treatment be, are yet rendered 
full of interest by the grasp, clearness, and 
mastery shown by the author. The reader must 
be warned that before reading this most useful 
book he should turn to p. 351 and make use of 
the portentous list of errata which he will find 
there. For such a list the residence of Mr. 
Collins in Mexico may be some excuse. But 
this series has an eminent editor resident in 
England. 

Perhaps we owe Prof. J. H. Thomson an 
apology for not having previously noticed his 
Science of Life (Blackie, ‘¢ Victorian Era 
Series ”), which professes in the sub-title to be 
an outline of the history of biology and of its 
recent advances. But the apology would not 
have been required had the book been really an 
outline rather than an impressionist sketch, and 
had it not formed part of a cheap ** series.” 
Prof. Thomson is known to have “ burrowed 
not a little in the literature of biology ” (to use 
his own phrase), and has many qualifications 
for writing a more serious work on the history 
of the science of life ; to these we hope that he 
has recently added the necessary leisure. The 
present attempt is on far too small a scale ; for 
example, mention is made of ‘ Metschrikoff’s 
epoch-making researches on phagocytosis,” but 
what they were, and whether phagocytosis is 

ood to eat or to look at, crawls or swims, we 
are not informed. Should the reader desire to 
know the work of recent embryologists, the 
index is silent as to Kowalewsky, Balfour, 
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Lankester, Sedgwick. Of deep-sea expeditions, 
that of the Challenger alone appears, although 
it only amplified what had been proved by that 
of the Porcupine. Heredity receives a chapter 
of twenty-one pages, but variation, at present 
a far firmer ground, the study of which affords 
the best experimental test of natural selection, 
appears at the end of the book in the middle of 
a chapter awkwardly named ‘Evolution of 
Evolution-Theory.” We hope that we are justi- 
fied in attributing this inadequacy to the attempt 
to dance in the fetters of a ‘‘series,” and that 
the author will regard the present volume as 
notes for a larger work. May we warn him 
against becoming the slave of a phrase? ‘‘ The 
living organism, unless it be a very simple one, 
goes slowly into debt to itself. The items may 
be infinitesimal, but the sum total involves that 
physiological bankruptcy which is death” ; or 
again, “Every one knows that flowering and 
fruiting exhaust the energies of annual plants. 
In the very morning of life immortality was 
pawned for love.” It may be magnificent, but 
it is not accurate science. 

The Account of the Deep-sea Ophiuroidea, 
collected by the Indian Marine Survey ship 
Investigator, from the pen of Prof. Koehler, of 
Lyons, is noticeable mainly from two points: the 
excellence of the plates, which have been photo- 
etched from the author’s drawings at the 
Survey’s offices in Calcutta, and the appalling 
number of misprints in the French text, for 
which the author expressly disclaims respon- 
sibility. The list of errata does not profess to 
mention faults of accent or punctuation; it 
certainly does not even include all the more 
serious errors. Such a preduction is unpardon- 
able in an official publication of the Indian 
Museum. 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 

Pror. W. Ceraski, Director of the Moscow 
Observatory, writes (Ast. Nach. No. 3650) that 
Madame L. Ceraski, whilst studying some pho- 
tographs taken by the assistant, M. Blajko, 
discovered a new variable star in the constella- 
tion Hercules which is not included in the 
‘Durchmusterung’ ; its place is R.A. 185 33", 
N.P.D. 64° 2’, so that it is about 13° due south 
of a Lyre. The magnitude when brightest 
exceeded the ninth, and when faintest fell 
below the twelfth ; at the present time it is on 
the increase. 

The first article in this month’s number of 
Knowledge is by Mr. E. W. Maunder, giving an 
account of the Algerian observations of the total 
eclipse of the sun on May 28th. Besides the 
illustrations, it is accompanied by a full-page 
process reproduction of a drawing of the corona, 
the work of Miss C. O. Stevens. But the details 
of the coronal structure will be treated of in 
another article which is to appear in the August 
number. 

The Report of Sir David Gill, Her Majesty’s 
Astronomer at the Cape of Good Hope, for the 
year 1899, shows as usual a satisfactory record 
of progress, though it is noted that the weather 
was exceptionally unfavourable for observing. 
The Physical Laboratory and the new Record 
Room were completed in July, and both found 
admirably adapted to their respective purposes. 
Preparations have been made for the reception 
of the new transit circle, but it had not arrived 
at the date of the Report. The ‘Cape Ten-year 
Catalogue of Stars for 1890’ has been completed 
and distributed ; it contains several appendices. 
Heliometer observations of the large planets 
have been continued, and the equatorials have 
been applied on a large number of special ob- 
servations, including comets. The astrographic 
telescope is devoted to the Cape section of the 
great photographic survey of the heavens, and 
other photographic work has been accomplished 
with the McClean equatorial. Sir David Gill 
has also carried through a large amount of 
geodetic work ; the survey of Rhodesia, which 





he visited in the spring of last year, has been 
considerably advanced ; and the operations for 
the Anglo-German boundary in South-West 
Africa are stated to be in steady progress. 

We have also received the Report of Mr. Teb- 
butt’s Observatory at Windsor, N.S.W., and it 
is very satisfactory still to find much valuable 
work accomplished with small means. The ob- 
servations are principally of occultations and 
comets, most of the results of which have ap- 
peared in the columns of the Astronomische 
Nachrichten. During the present year Mr. 
Tebbutt proposes to devote himself mainly to 
the observation of double stars, the reductions 
of which will not involve so much labour. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin has secured a book by 
Mr. Anthony Wilkin, of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, the author of ‘On the Nile with a 
Camera,’ who accompanied Dr. Haddon in the 
Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres 
Straits and New Guinea, and afterwards assisted 
Prof. Flinders Petrie in Upper Egypt. In Egypt 
Mr. Wilkin met Mr. Mclver, with whom he 
travelled in Algeria. It is about this last ex- 
pedition that the book tells. The objects in 
view were primarily scientific, and the travellers 
were able to add someting to the little-known 
anthropology of a race whose culture, little 
altered to the present day, was once connected 
with that of prehistoric Spain, Italy, Crete, 
Syria, and Egypt. The book, however, while 
it touches on the many articles of beauty which 
were discovered, such as carved wood, silver 
ornaments, magnificent hand-made pottery, and 
embroidery, and the manners and customs of the 
people, is chiefly an account of the many ex- 
periences, amusing and otherwise, which were 
encountered, and the scenery of a country 
which unites the wild grandeur of the Sahara 
with the luxuriance of Southern Europe. The 
book will be called ‘Among the Berbers of 
Algeria.’ 

The Report on the Admiralty Surveys, for 
the year 1899, is just issued as a Parliamentary 
Paper at the price of twopence. 


We hear that Prof. Haeckel will start on his 
scientific expedition to Java and Celebes in 
September. 

The Jahrbuch of the Swiss Alpine Club con- 
tains a highly interesting article on the move- 
ment of glaciers by Profs. Forel, Lugon, and 
Muret. They have noticed an advance in ten 
out of the seventy-three glaciers observed by 
them, while the remainder are receding. The 
fact that those glaciers that advanced in 1898 
remained stationary in 1899 is attributed to the 
remarkably hot summer experienced last year. 


The Geographical Society of Finland pub- 
lishes through the heirs of Simelius an Atlas 
of Finland, with a volume of geographical and 
geological explanations. It is probable that the 
intense national feeling of the Grand Duchy, 
which is contributing so much Finnish money 
to the moral struggle against absorption by 
Russia, has played a part in the preparation of 
these handsome and costly volumes. The ‘Atlas’ 
has received a subsidy from the Government of 
the Grand Duchy. The publication is in the 
French, Finnish, and Swedish tongues. It is 
not generally remembered that Finland just 
fails to touch the sea on the north, and that 
there is a Russian border round Finland towards 
Norway. The Finnish population of the ex- 
treme north is almost nil. There is only one 
primary school to each degree of latitude in the 
extreme north shown on the educational map, 
the southern part of which bears testimony to 
the great educational activity of Finland. There 
is only one footpath which crosses the extreme 
north of Finland, as shown by the communica- 
tions map ; and the telegraph hardly goes north 
of 66°, though the post follows the footpath 
named almost to the extreme frontier towards 
the Arctic Ocean. 





A third edition has now been issued of the 
Handy Volume Atlas of London (Philip & Son), 
one of the most convenient works of the kind, 
We are glad to notice that the maps are pretty 
well corrected up to date, still residents with a 
taste for topography will be able to pick a few 
holes in their special neighbourhood. This is 
probably inevitable in so rapidly changing a city 
as London. The introductory portion has been 
inadequately revised. For instance, Literature 
and the Sphere are not given; the Sports Club 
and the British Chess Club are not in the Club 
List ; Kennington Oval is not now a principal 
football ground; and the Atheneum has not been 
published at Took’s Court for several years past. 


Dr. M. A. Stein has started for a tour of 
Khotan. His main aim is to examine those 
ancient sites which have yielded the re- 
markable collection of Central-Asian antiqui- 
ties and manuscripts, partly published and 

artly under examination by Dr. A. R. 

oernle. Most of them and others visited 
by Dr. Sven Hedin lie within the Taklamakan 
Desert, and mark the position of older 
settlements which have been abandoned at 
different periods owing to the advance of the 
desert and the change of the river- courses, 
The collections hitherto obtained from these 
localities have come through the hands of native 
treasure seekers. They prove sufficiently that 
the civilization which prevailed at and around 
Khotan in pre-Mohammedan days was mainly 
derived from India through Buddhist channels. 
Dr. Stein hopes also to make a closer topo- 
graphical survey of the territory than is at 
present available. He has been permitted to 
use the route vid Hunza and the Taghdumbash 
Pamir on his journey to Kashgar, and this may 
enable him to collect also fresh linguistic 
materials among the Iranian population which 
has held part of the mountain tracts bordering 
on the Eastern Pamirs since ancient times. 


PLEISTOCENE MAN IN THE THAMES GRAVELS. 


Gro oeic dates can only be based on infer- 
ence, and the wider the sphere of observation, 
the more likely is the inference to be sound. 
The age of the terrace gravels in the Lower 
Thames Valley has hitherto been a matter for 
discussion—a discussion of fundamental import- 
ance in the history of the human race, but one 
to which have not been applied the fullest or 
fairest tests of logic and common sense. It has 
been acknowledged, it is true, that the higher 
the gravel-bed or terrace in such a valley as the 
Thames, the older it is, and that the lower beds 
represent the later deposits. But these have 
been considered by most to be more recent than 
they should have been, and due allowance has 
not been made for the antiquity of the higher 
levels. Isolated finds have been doubted, and 
special discoveries discredited from the lack of 
collateral evidence. 

After over twenty years of constant and 
painstaking work in this field, I have at last 
been fortunate enough in making a discovery 
that clears up many of the doubts and diffi- 
culties that have hitherto beset the students of 
this special locality. 

The gravels that have yielded the greatest 
abundance of flint implements have thus far 
furnished very few shells and animals, but on 
April 27th last I found that the workmen had 
commenced to remove a small local deposit of 
sand and gravel, rich not only in worked flints 
of the type roughly called Palzeolithic, but even 
more rich in shells and animal remains. The 
results have been interesting to all palzon- 
tologists and geologists, and should have been 
intensely interesting to all anthropologists had 
they understood their bearing. Up till now in 
the Lower Thames gravels at this level there 
have been found, as mentioned by Prof. E. T. 
Newton, only four species of shells, and in the 
higher terraces at Ealing nine species, found by 
Mr. J. Allen Brown ; this little bed has yielded 
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in a month twenty-four in number (no fewer than 
four of them extinct), and the Neritina fluvia- 
tilis. One circumstance worth noting is that 
this shell has hitherto been associated only 
with recent deposits in Britain. This discovery 
secures it a greater antiquity because it is now 
associated with several extinct shells and 
mammals known to belong to older deposits, 
and establishing its position in the Pleistocene 
formation. Mr. Newton and Mr. Kennard have 
been good enough to classify for me thirty species 
in all. Others will most probably be found, 
but, as they are very fragile, the work of secur- 
ing and classifying them takes time. The verte- 
brate fauna represented by teeth and fragmentary 
bones is uumerous considering the area at pre- 
sent worked. The list includes: Elephas pri- 
migenius, Rhinocerosleptorhinus, Bos primigenius, 
Equus caballus, Cervus elephas, Canis lupus, Heli- 
cella caperata, Helix nemoralis, Pupa muscorum, 
Pyramidula rotundata, Ancylus fluviatilis, Lim- 
nea auricdaria, L. peregra, L. truncatula, 
Planorbis nautileus, P. marginatus, P. glaber, 
P. spirorbis, P. contortus, Paludestrina mar- 
ginata, Bythinia tentaculata, Neritina fluviatilis, 
Unio littoralis, U. tumidus, Corbicula fluminalis, 
Spherium corneum, Pisidiwm amnicum, P. astar- 
toides, P. fontinale, Achatina aricula. 

The absolute value of the find is, therefore, 
to be reckoned in its giving the geologic date of 
the gravels of the Lower Thames Valley. The 
relative value leads to even more interesting 
results. About twelve years ago a human skull 
and parts of a skeleton were found in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, not a burial, butinterstrati- 
fied; yet so certain were many scientists of the 
impossibility of this being taken as a fact that 
they even doubted the important paper of Prof. 
E. T. Newton on ‘The Galley Hill Skull,’ 
read to the Geological Society, August, 1895. 
This find proves the irrelevance of the 
objections made that the bones of men 
could not have been preserved, because here 
I have found more fragile bones and ex- 
ceedingly delicate shells under similar con- 
ditions and at the same level on the two sides of 
the same little stream, once a tributary of the 
mighty river we now call the Thames. The 
level is 90 ft. o.p. in the Ingress Vale at Swans- 
combe, close to Greenhithe. So any evidence, 
negative only because imperfect, need never be 
considered a permanent basis of argument. 

I am not going to dwell more now on the 
skull because, though associated with the 
identification of its characters, I did not find it, 
and have rejected others more recently found near 
it. But I do wish to put forward with the greatest 
emphasis the urgent need to students and col- 
jectors to take advantage immediately of the 
opportunity now granted them, go to the place 
to see for themselves, and, if possible, find some 
of the fossil bones promptly. Of the shells 
they can make sure of getting an abundance. 
The deposit is of very limited extent, and as it 
has a commercial value in itself, apart from the 
site being needed for building purposes, it is 
being rapidly removed, and will speedily dis- 
appear. It has already been cut into on two 
earlier occasions at least without recognition. 

When in 1881, at York, I read a note on the 
‘discovery in Red Crag at Walton-on-Naze of a 
human face roughly carved on the convex side 
of a Pectunculus shell, my discovery was re- 
ceived by some with doubt and by many with 
scorn. Those who held corroborative evidence 
were discouraged in bringing it forward. The 
action of the men who at the time led the van 
in anthropological study had a double result. 
Much evidence which might have been kept is 
irrecoverably lost. Years afterwards French 
anthropologists also found Pliocene man and 
claimed priority in the discovery. The acknow- 
ledgment of the French find in the Times and 
elsewhere caused other evidence to be produced. 
Fortunately, adverse criticism does not kill off 
all enthusiastic students, and I have steadily 
gone on working, accumulating evidence so con- 





clusive that no one who brings a scientific eye 
and a philosophic spirit can disagree with 
sundry of my conclusions concerning both 
Pleistocene and Pliocene man in Britain. 

This Neritina bed is an illuminating fact 
which doubters cannot get over in regard to the 
Galley Hiil skull, and now, since it is formally 
accepted and understood by those who from 
local study are able to gauge its importance, 
more corroborative facts will doubtless be 
brought forward. We must not forget that all 
such science as anthropology can only, at best, 
be based upon the mass of cumulative evi- 
dence. STOPES. 








Hrience Gossip, 


Tourists may like to know that the 
eighty - third yearly meeting of the Swiss 
Natural Science Society will be held at Thusis, 
in the Grisons, from September 2nd to 4th. 
Three other Swiss scientific societies — the 
Geological, the Botanical, and the Zoological— 
will hold their annual festivals at the same time 
and place. Intending guests are asked to com- 
municate with the president, Dr. Lorenz, at 
Coire, before August 10th. Prof. Forel, of 
Morges, will lecture on the ‘ Variations des 
Glaciers’; Prof. Zschokke, of Bale, on ‘The 
Fauna of the Gebirgsbiche’; and Prof. Schardt 
on ‘The Tectonic Conditions on the Northern 
Slopes of the Swiss Alps,’ at the general sessions 
of the gathering. 


Tue Council of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers is going to grant 51. to each of twenty 
selected students to assist them to visit the elec- 
trical exhibits in the Paris Exhibition. 


Tue Sanitary Institute is going to hold a con- 
ference on the housing of the working classes 
on July 30th and 31st at 20, Hanover Square. 
An exhibition of models and plans will be held 
in the Parkes Museum, Margaret Street. 


THE annual general meeting of the Society of 
Chemical Industry was held on Wednesday at 
the Royal Institution. The President, Prof. 
Chandler, of Columbia University, New York, 
delivered his address, and presented the Society’s 
Medal to Dr. Schunck. Mr. J. W. Swan is to 
be the next President. 

Tue London Mathematical Society has just 
published a complete index of all the papers 
contained in the first thirty volumes of its Pro- 
ceedings, which go down to March of last year. 








FINE ARTS 
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Heraldry in Relation to Scottish History and 
Art. By Sir James Balfour Paul, Lord 
Lyon King of Arms. (Douglas.) 

Tus volume contains the Rhind Lectures 

on Archeology which were delivered in 

November, 1898, lectures which have 

already included important contributions to 

the science of precise archeology, notably 
those delivered by Dr. Anderson and Mr. 

Romilly Allen. Sir J. B. Paul makes an 

apology at the outset for the nature 

of his subject, but for this there is 
no necessity. The day has gone by for 
indulging in cheap sneers at heraldry. It 
is now generally admitted by every one 
of intelligence that the antiquary, the 
artist, the student of local or family history, 
and the architect must be familiar with at 
least the elements of blazonry if they intend 
to follow their pursuit with any degree of 
satisfaction or success. The nomenclature 
and terminology of heraldry are a necessity 
of its accurate treatment, and are no more 
abstruse nor unmeaning than those of any 
other science, or even sport. The admirable 





Heraldic Exhibition which was held at 
Edinburgh in 1891 on the occasion of the 
visit of the Royal Archeological Institute, 
together with the illustrated catalogue 
which was subsequently issued, did much to 
popularize the study of heraldry in the 
Northern capital. These lectures and their 
publication will be received with pleasure 
by those whose attention to the subject was 
then aroused for the first time. 

The first lecture, on the grammar of 
heraldry, puts together into forty pages one 
of the clearest aud most precise statements 
of the elements of the science that we 
have ever read. Tho letterpress is much 
helped, and not overburdened, by the out- 
line drawings, as well as by a few engraved 
examples. The remainder of the lectures 
are remarkably interesting. They will 
attract the attention and give pleasure to 
the most advanced students in heraldry, 
whilst we can confidently say that we have 
not hitherto met with any work on the sub- 
ject so calculated to arouse and sustain the 
interest of the novice. 

Heraldry was in the main introduced into 
Scotland from England, but nevertheless 
there are several distinctive features in the 
arms of the two countries. The evolution 
of the science proceeded on different historic 
lines, and therefore eventually gave a cha- 
racter of their own to their respective family 
arms. The feudal system, under Norman 
influence, was firmly established in the 
Lowlands of Scotland at the time when 
heraldry was introduced. But in the High- 
lands the clan or patriarchal system was 
still dominant, and did not die out for 
several generations. Sir J. B. Paul shows 
effectively the difference of the two systems. 
The central idea of the clan was that of the 
family ; thechief was the father of his race, and 
the whole clan stood to him in the position 
of children. The territory pertaining to the 
clan was distributed among all the members, 
and was held, not by military service, as in 
the feudal system, but by rent paid in kind. 
The difference between the two kinds of 
leaders has been well expressed by another 
writer, who says, ‘“‘The patriarchal chief 
claimed the obedience of all his tribe where- 
soever living, the feudal lord of all who 
dwelt on his lands of whatever race.” 
Hence came about a great difference in the 
surnames of the Highlands and Lowlands ; 
the former were chiefly Celtic patronymics, 
whilst the latter were importations from 
across the Border, or taken from the names 
pertaining to lands. 

‘“‘ All this,’ says Sir Balfour Paul, 

‘*had an important influence on the manner in 
which heraldry developed itself in Scotland. 
The much less variety in the surnames of the 
people led to a corresponding restriction in the 
number of coats of arms. While in England it 
was frequently the custom for cadets of a family 
to adopt arms entirely different from those of 
the original stock, in Scotland the principle 
which limited the number of paternal coats led 
to a careful differencing of these coats as borne 
by the junior branches of the family. Thus the 
Grants of England exhibit at least three totally 
different shields; but the far more numerous 
Grants of Scotland have but one.” 

In England, again, the custom of having 
armorial bearings was not only diffused 
more widely than in Scotland, but existed 
for a longer period. In the latter country 
the systematic heraldic visitations of the 
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counties long practised in England, which 
tended to promote and sustain the import- 
ance of arms, were almost unknown. Sir 
Balfour Paul also points out, in picturesque 
diction, that the primary object of bearing 
arms was to poet the identity of the mail- 
clad knight to be recognized, and that in 
the most brilliant epoch of heraldry (the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries) the 
Highland chieftain was but rarely mail- 
clad or encumbered with a _ helm. 
“‘The eagle’s feather of the chief was 
his only oriflamme, and the equipment 
of his array offered no field for the 
display of heraldic symbols.” It came, 
therefore, to pass that the coats now used 
by Highland clans are late in their origin. 
Scottish arms are, as a whole, simple, 
direct, and comparatively few in number, 
but most carefully differenced in the case of 
cadets. Some charges are distinctively 
Scotch, such as the galley or lymphad of 
the Isles. The frequent occurrence of the 
stag, boar, and wild cat among the more 
ancient bearings points to the time when 
these wild animals were amongst the 
common fauna of the country. Again, the 
saltire or St. Andrew’s cross is much more 
frequent than the Latin cross of St. George. 

It detracts somewhat from the poetry of 
heraldry, and from much that Mr. Ruskin 
has written in his own inimitable way upon 
the subject, to remember that although 
arms had a meaning, it was a meaning 
associated with the practical question of 
‘‘How can the arms best identify the 
bearer?” and not with mystical theories of 
the moral attributes of a special knight. 
Nowhere are canting coats or armes parlantes 
more common or more easily recognized 
than in Scotland. Such, in simple examples, 
are the cow or vache of Veitch, the trees of 
Wood, the raven or corbie of Corbet, the 
laurel leaves of Lorain, the acorns of Aiken- 
head, and the fraises or strawberry flowers 
of the Frasers. Some arms, however, not 
only indicate who the owner was, but were 
designed to commemorate true or legendary 
stories connected with his life or that of 
some distinguished ancestor. It is not, 
however, necessary to believe that the arms 
were worn at the time of the incident, 
or were granted on the field as a kind of 
Victoria Cross. Of coats that have actually 
well- authenticated historical foundation, 
few are more interesting than that of the 
Earl of Kintore, who bears in his second 
and third quarters Argent, on an escutcheon 
gules a sword in bend sinister surmounted, 
a sceptre in bend dexter, and in chief an 
imperial crown, the whole surrounded by 
an orle of eight thistles or. This was a 
coat of augmentation granted him to com- 
memorate his having been the means of 
ese vig g the regalia of Scotland from the 

ands of Cromwell by hiding it in the 
church of Kinneff. Ogilvie of Barras, for 
his share in the same matter, was awarded 
a crowned thistle, to be borne in the dexter 
chief of the shield. Sir Balfour Paul rightly 
explodes several of the fanciful stories of 
Nisbet and earlier writers as to Scotch 
heraldic lore, but we are glad to find that 
he sees no reason to doubt the truth of the 
most famous of all historic charges, the 
bloody heart of the Douglases. 

The lecture on the heraldic executive of 
Scotland is comprehensive and candid. They 





appear in the history of Scotland with fre- 
quency in the fourteenth century. An entry 
in the Exchequer Rolls of 1337 mentions 
the large payment of 32/. 6s. for making 
seventeen armorial banners. In the latter 
half of that century there are various refer- 
ences to the chief herald as Lyon King of 
Arms. The Lyon, as “king of Scottish 
heralds,” appeared in several embassies of 
that century both to England and to France. 
The most celebrated man who filled that 
office was Sir David Lindsay, who died in 
1555; he won considerable fame as a poet 
and a satirist. Lindsay compiled in 1542 
the first regular armorial for Scotland, 
which remained in the custody of several 
of his successors, and was considered the 
official register of arms. In the time of Sir 
Charles Erskine, who died in 1671, the 
present official register was begun. He 
was succeeded as Lyon by his son Sir 
Alexander Erskine, who took part in the 
outbreak of 1715, being persuaded to take 
the unsuccessful side by his kinsman, the 
Earl of Mar. From the date of his retire- 
ment the Lyons were but, as Sir Balfour 
Paul admits, ros fainéants, having their 
work done by deputy, and only careful in 
the drawing of fees. The appointments of 
heralds and pursuivants were subjects of 
sale, their competency being a matter 
of no consideration. There was no change 
until 1867, when the system of deputies was 
abolished, and the number of both heralds 
and pursuivants cut down from six to three 
in each case. All sales of office were pro- 
hibited, it was directed that the fees should 
be handed over to the Treasury, and a system 
of regular, though attenuated salaries was 
instituted in its place. Owing to the dili- 
gent work and knowledge of Mr. George 
Burnett, the office of Lyon regained the 
respect it had lost, which it has more than 
sustained in the person of the present 
holder. The office is no sinecure; a mere 
concise statement of his duties takes a good 
page of print. At one period the Lyon was 
solemnly crowned at his inauguration, and 
invested with his tabard and ddton of office. 
The crown was of gold, and exactly like the 
royal crown of Scotland, save that it had no 
jewels. The Lyon’s crown is now the same 
as those of his brethren Kings of Arms 
in England, a rather tasteless arrangement 
of acanthus leaves, with the motto on the 
circlet, ‘‘Miserere mei Domini secundum 
tuam misericordiam.’’ The crown is only 
worn at royal coronations. One curious bit 
of historical survival is the fact that the 
Lyon’s bdton, of gold and blue enamel, is 
powdered with roses, thistles, shamrock, 
and fleurs-de-lis, being one of the very few 
pieces of British official regalia which are 
still adorned with the ancient ensigns of 
France. 

The lecture on the artistic application of 
heraldry is remarkably well done and aptly 
illustrated. In the sixteenth century heraldry 
played an important part in the artistic 
decoration of the interior of buildings. Sir 
Balfour Paul instances as prominent ex- 
amples the timber ceiling of the nave of 
the cathedral church of Aberdeen (1518-31), 
the roof of Queen Mary’s audience chamber 
at Holyrood, and that of the long gallery 
at Earlshall, near Leuchars, which was 
painted in 1620. 

We wish that it had been possible to 





illustrate the account of Scotch armorial 
manuscripts more fully. There is no illus. 
tration of ‘‘the most beautiful family tree 
in Scotland,” done in 1583, and now in pos- 
session of Sir Alan Seton Steuart. It is 
disappointing to be referred to the plates in 
the illustrated catalogue of the Edinburgh 
Heraldic Exhibition. The same, too, may 
almost be said of the Seton MS. of 1591, 
which contains a fine series of effigies of 
sixteen kings and fourteen queens, from 
Fergus I. to James VI., with their arms, 
The best of these were given in the cata- 
logue issued in 1894, but here we have to 
be content with the portraits of James IV. 
and Queen Margaret, which appear as a 
frontispiece to the volume. 

The book throughout is written in a 
happy style. We are told that the delivery 
of these lectures produced good results, and 
it is to be hoped that their publication will 
arouse wholesome curiosity about a science 
which was at one time considered a distinct 
feature of a gentleman’s education. 








DL’ Art Pratique—Formenschatz, 1899. (Leipzig, 
Hirth.)—This admirable collection of examples 
of all the arts, except architecture on the larger 
scale, which we have already noticed, reaches 
with its 144th plate the conclusion of its twenty- 
third annual volume, and includes a classified 
index, or table des sujets, in which the various 
pictures, monuments, &c., are grouped, with 
references to the specimens themselves. A 
sort of chronology of the artists concerned is 
appended, so that the whole is indeed a valuable 
portion of that ‘Source féconde d’Etudes pour 
les Artistes, les Industriels et tous Jes Amateurs. 
d’Art et de Style,” which its promoter intends. 
it should be. Besides the index and chronology,. 
the text consists of brief but sufficient notes in. 
French and German upon each plate and its. 
contents separately. As before, the examples. 
have been chosen with good taste and liberality 
of judgment as to what artists and amateurs. 
require. The method of reproduction employed 
is photographic, and the plates, with few ex- 
ceptions, are extremely clear, the objects having 
been judiciously disposed before the camera so 
as to secure appropriate points of view, as well 
as a fit light upon each of them. In this way 
nearly three thousand five hundred plates, com- 
prising at least another five hundred separate 
instances, have already sufficed to form a reper- 
tory of great value very easily consulted. The 
whole forms, indeed, such a body of memoranda 
of styles, methods, artistic chronology and 
character as no other work of the kind can 
pretend to rival. Of course the plates are, as 
we have said, simply memoranda of the first 
order, and upon a scale which, though small— 
say ten inches high—is sufficient to be invalu- 
able for study. 

The Cathedral Church of Carlisle, by Mr. C. 
King Eley (Bell & Sons), and The Abbey Church 
of Tewkesbury, with some Account of the Priory 
Church of Deerhurst, by Mr. H. J. L. J. Massé 
(same publishers), form part of Messrs. Bell's 
series of guide-books. Seeing how much study 
has been given to the ecclesiastical history and 
antiquities of the Middle Ages during the nine- 
teenth century, it would scarcely be unreason- 
able to expect that in this last year of it any 
one undertaking to write the story of an English 
cathedral should know the difference between 4 
monk and a canon, and not be quite ignorant of 
the distinction between a canon regular and 
canon secular. Yet on turning over the first 
leaf of text in Mr. Eley’s book we meet this 
paragraph :— 

“ Aldulf (or Zthelwulf) was made first bishop, 
and he placed Augustinians in the monastery 
attached to the Cathedral. These were called 


« black’ canons, their cassocks, cloaks, and hoods | 
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being of that colour. A further difference between 
them and other monks was that they let their 
beards grow and covered their heads with caps. As 
a consequence of this order being introduced into 
the monastery the Episcopal Chapter was Augus- 
tinian, other English cathedral chapters being 
generally Benedictine.” 

After such a beginning we are not prepared to 
place unlimited confidence in the guidance of 
Mr. Eley, but there is much good matter con- 
cerning the church of Carlisle already in print, 
and out of it he has contrived to make a guide- 
book which may pass muster as such things are. 
It owes much to the illustrations, and they owe 
much to Billings’s engravings, many of which are 
taken whole and ‘‘ processed” down to the size 
of the book. This is not quite fair to Billings, 
but the prints stand the treatment better than 
might be expected, and to any one who does not 
possess the originals these copies will be quite 
worth the eighteenpence charged for the book. 
—Mr. Massé's book is much better. It is perhaps 
not quite equal to that on Gloucester Cathedral 
done by him for the same series. The subject 
is not so good, and he has not had such workers 
before him as at Gloucester he had in Mr. 
Waller and Mr. Hope. Nevertheless the account 
of Tewkesbury is well done, and the chapter on 
Deerhurst introduces the reader to one of the 
most remarkable churches in England. The 
illustrations are over forty in number, and some 
are from photographs taken specially for the 
book by the author. Intelligible plans are given 
of both churches as well as of the new-found 
little Saxon chapel at Deerhurst. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. 

Royal Academy Pictures, 1900: being the Royal 
Academy Supplement of the ‘Magazine of Art.’ 
(Cassell & Co.)—Most of the numerous cuts in 
this volume are extremely good, and they are 
all of sufficient size to illustrate suitably a large 
proportion of the paintings and some of the 
sculptures now on view at Burlington House. 
On the whole, we could hardly expect a fitter 
record of an exceptionally interesting exhibition. 
It should never be forgotten that many an in- 
different picture makes a good cut, and, what is 
more, some excellent designs appear to greater 
advantage in the cuts than in the pictures them- 
selves. 

Royal Academy and New Gallery Pictures, 
1900. (Office of ‘ Black and White.’)—Many of 
the cuts in this pamphlet are good, but most of 
them are worse than indifferent, and some 
of them are exceedingly bad. To the first- 
named class belong Mr. E. G. Fuller’s ‘Toil 
and Pleasure,’ and ‘ Drifting Mists,’ by Mr. D. 
Adams. On the other hand, ‘A Cumberland 
Farm,’ by Mr. A. Priestman, and ‘A Pool on 
the Medway,’ by Mr. E. Parton, are little better 
than blots. Mr. H. H. Robinson’s ‘A Wood- 
land Stream ’ comes out very ill. 

The Academy Notes, 1900 (Chatto & Windus), 
may be called a collection of memoranda rather 
than an adequate series of representative cuts. 
Some of the illustrations seem to have been 
made from original sketches by the painters 
rather than from the pictures, although this 
‘does not appear at first sight to be so. ‘Spring’s 
Delights,’ by Mr. R. V. Cole, is surely from a 
very clever drawing. 

Illustrated Catalogue of the Paris Salon, 1900 
(Chatto & Windus), on the whole contains a 
‘good many acceptable, though slight and faint, 
memoranda of the pictures and sculptures 
in the exhibition which was closed last 
month. Most of the cuts seem to have been 
made from original sketches, and many of them 
are far from doing justice to the pictures they 
barely suffice to recalltomemory : vide ‘ Mazeppa ’ 
of Signor Checa, and ‘Aux Tigres!’ by 
M. F. M. Du Mond, which is not big enough. 
Some of the cuts are better ; for instance, ‘ Au 
Mois de Juin, Angleterre,’ of Mr. W. Horton. 
The cuts have titles in French and English, and 
these include some very queer translations, 








though they are not nearly so curious as we 
have seen in previous years. 

A Catalogue of Pictures, Drawings, Prints, 
and Sculptures at the Second Exhibition of the 
International Society, Knightsbridge, May-July, 
1899. (W. H. Ward & Co.)—As we have been 
favoured with a copy of the édition de luxe of 
this catalogue, it may seem ungrateful to say 
that it is rather difficult to account for the 
existence of this publication. A certain number 
of the process cuts are improvements upon 
the pictures, slight as they both are, 
such as ‘Miss S. Walker,’ by Mr. M. 
Greiffenhagen, and ‘La Robe Blanche’ of 
Mr. J. Da Costa, a clever, though neither 
sound nor original exercise in white. ‘ Mrs. 
Prothero,’ an oval, by Mr. C. W. Furse, and 
‘The Present,’ after M. A. Stevens’s capital 
picture, are all we could wish for. Mr. Whistler, 
after his fashion, reproduces the condemnation 
of his pictures by a puzzled amateur critic in 
a newspaper. The print after Mr. T. M. Dow’s 
weird nudity which he calls ‘The Kelpie’ conveys 
but a confused idea of the real spirit and charm 
of that noteworthy design and able painting. 
‘Das Meerweib’ of Herr F. Stuck is still less 
acceptable, while the portrait of ‘M. Henri 
Rochefort,’ by Mr. Hamilton, is even more 
comic than the painter’s picture of ‘Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone,’ now at the Academy. On the other 
hand, the version of Mr. C. J. Watson’s ‘ Borgo, 
S. Giuliano, Rimini,’ is first rate. 





A BELL OF JOHN DANYELL. 

Tue ring of six bells of the church of 
SS. Peter and Paul, Wingrave, Buckingham- 
shire, includes one of the fifteenth century 
which has stamps and lettering of special beauty 
and rarity. This bell is, unfortunately, cracked, 
and it has recently been proposed to break it up 
for recasting. 

We are very glad to note that the Bucking- 
hamshire Archeological Society has stepped 
in to avert this mischief, and the vicar has 
consented to retain the bell provided the 
cost of its successor (791.) can be provided. 
This the Society is now endeavouring to do; 
and surely it will have no difficulty in raising 
the necessary amount to preserve this interest- 
ing early example of the bell-founder’s art. 
The stamps show that this bell was the work 
of John Danyell, bell-founder and vintner of 
the City of London, who flourished about 1460. 
He was of sufficient repute to be chosen to supply 
some of the bells for the chapel of King’s College, 
Cambridge. The tower for these bells was never 
built. A temporary bell-house was erected to 
the west of the chapel, which stood for nearly 
three centuries, when it was pulled down and 
the bells placed in the ante-chapel. Thence, 
alas ! they were sent to Whitechapel in 1754 by 
the college authorities to be melted down. As 
the bell-founder for this royal chapel, Danyell 
assumed, or had granted to him, the use of the 
royal arms on his subsequent bells. Until some- 
thing of Danyell’s history had been worked out 
these ‘‘ royal arms bells,” as they were termed, 
were somewhat of a puzzle to campanologists. 
The following is a list of surviving bells that 
may be safely assigned to Danyell (and it could 
probably be extended): Chellington, Bedford- 
shire; St. Botolph’s, Cambridge ; Cranham, 
Essex ; Little Munden (2), and Wadesmill, 
Herts; Burmarsh, Fairfield, St. Mary-in-the- 
Marsh, and Stone-in-Oxney, Kent ; Bildeston, 
Brockley (3), Lakenheath (2), Mildenhall, and 
Stowmarket, Suffolk ; and Merton and Burston, 
Surrey. There is also a fine example in the 
tenor bell of Crowland Abbey. Several of 
Danyell’s bells, which are for the most part 
remarkable for the clearness of their lettering 
(minuscules) and the distinctness of their stamps, 
have been broken up during the last half cen- 
tury, including two in Suffolk and one in Derby- 
shire. It seems at first sight strange that a 
southern founder’s bell should have got so far 








north as Derbyshire ; but the church of Sawley 
lies near the Trent, so that water carriage down 
the Thames and up the Humber and the Trent 
would be simple. The late Mr. Stahlschmidt 
searched at the Guildhall for references to this 
Danyell, and he seems to have established that 
his father, John Danyell, senior, resided at 
Edmonton, where he had landed property, and 
that his mother, Alice, was buried in the church 
of St. Margaret Moses in 1481. 





SALE. 

Messrs. CHristizF, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 14th inst. the following works. Drawings: 
C. Green, A Council of War, 541. J. Holland, 
A View of Venice, 1471. G. J. Pinwell, At the 
Well, 521. D. Cox, The Coming Storm, 2411. 
Pictures: T. S. Cooper, A Group of Eight 
Cows, and a pencil sketch for the picture, 1831. ; 
Mountain Sheep, 2201. ; The Gipsy Team, 11851. 
J. Maris, A Coast Scene, with seaweed-gatherer 
and cart, 5041. J. B. Corot, Cattle ina Pasture, 
3151. F. D. Hardy, Stirring News, 168. 
J. L. E. Meissonier, Valentine, German soldier 
of the sixteenth century, 6091. Sir J. Gilbert, 
Don Quixote, 2621. 








fine-Art Gossip. 

“ Tury order this matter better in France” 
is the depressing remark of every critic 
of British battle painting, and, despite many 
well- meant efforts and much self - gratula- 
tion, we have produced nothing like what 
Detaille, Meissonier, and De Neuville painted, 
so to say, every day of their lives. That the 
unhappy Germans are worse battle painters 
than the English, while the French anticipate 
la revanche by artistic victories, is no consola- 
tion. That Mr. Caton Woodville is, however, 
on the upward path, that his colouring, de- 
signing, and draughtsmanship are undergoing 
some of the improvement they so much need, no 
one will doubt who sees at the Graves Galleries 
his threeambitious and remarkably animated and 
well-arranged ‘‘ war pictures,” representing with 
much more success than is usual out of Paris so 
many incidents in the war against the Boers. 
These works are good enough to encourage Lady 
Butler in her efforts to vindicate the reputation 
of English battle painting. They are called ‘My 
Brave Irish! (Pieters Hill)’; ‘The Dawn of 
Majuba Day, 1900’ (the best work of the 
group); and ‘A Chip of the Old Block (at 
Elandslaagte).’ 

Tue Yorkshire Archeological Society will 
make its first excursion for the year to Wood- 
some Hall and Almondbury on Thursday next. 

Tue meeting at Dublin of the Royal Archzeo- 
logical Institute began yesterday. 

Tae Board of Education, South Kensington, 
has published its ever-varying ‘ Directory with 
Regulations for establishing and conducting 
Science and Art Schools’ (H.M. Stationery 
Office), which will take effect from the Ist prox. 
until July 31st, 1901. It is an octavo volume 
of 384 pages, closely printed. 

THE death is announced on Saturday last of 
Mr. Frederick Davis, a Fellow and member of 
Council of the Society of Antiquaries. Mr. 
Davis, who was born in 1843, was an engineer 
by profession, but retired from work some 
years ago, and devoted most of his time to 
antiquarian research. He was an active member 
of the Executive Committee of the Silchester 
Excavation Fund, and for several years past had 
taken a considerable share in the constant super- 
vision and direction of the work in progress on 
the site of the Roman town. His geniality and 
good nature and his habitual courtesy and 
gentleness will cause his loss to be felt by a 
wide circle of friends. 

WE note the appearance of the Annual Report 
of the Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery 


(2d.). 
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A copy of the monumental work on Sir 
Joshua Reynolds by Messrs. Algernon Graves 
and W. V. Cronin (noticed in the Atheneum, 
June 2nd) is to be sold at Christie’s on Tuesday 
next—the first copy to appear in the market. 
The impression was limited to 125 copies at 
25 guineas each, and the edition was over- 
subscribed long before it was published. 


Durine the autumn of the present year an ex- 
hibition of antique goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ 
work is to be opened in the Frisian Museum 
at Leeuwarden. The collection promises to be 
unusually rich and interesting, as not only 
private collectors, but also guilds and municipal 
councils in all parts of Holland have promised 
the loan of some of their choicest treasures. 


Tue exhibition of the Royal Academy will be 
closed on the first Monday in August, and 
within the next fortnight all the important 
— exhibitions in London will shut their 

oors. 


THE Musée Gustave Moreau, which is one of 
the bequests of the famous painter, has been 
opened in Paris, and constitutes itself a con- 
siderable new artistic attraction in that capital, 
and it comprises a proportion cf the works of 
the testator. It will be open daily without 
charge at 14, Rue de La Rochfoucauld. Gustave 
Moreau likewise bequeathed 100,000 francs in 
money to found a triennial prize for works in 
painting, sculpture, architecture, engraving, 
and music. 








MUSIC 


—~ 


THE WEEK. 


Covent GaRpDEN.—Production of ‘ La Tosca. 
St. JamEs’s HaLut.—Kubelik’s Recital. 


Sienor Pvccrnt’s latest opera, ‘La Tosca,’ 
produced at Rome in January, was per- 
formed for the first time at Covent Garden on 
Thursday last week. Composers have always 
been fastidious with regard to an opera 
libretto, and only a few have had the courage 
or the capability, like Berlioz or Wagner, 
to work on one of their own making. Sar- 
dou’s play of ‘La Tosca’ is full of strong 
and exciting scenes, and the composer no 
doubt thought that they would fire his muse 
and also win the public. Sensation is the 
order of the day, but, though a good servant, 
it is a bad master. It forms a special fea- 
ture of the new Italian school, and it almost 
seems as if its composers felt that their 
individuality was not of itself strong enough 
to conquer. Signor Puccini, as we know 
from his operas, has something to say on 
his own account, yet development of his 
talent, if it is to result in sound, lasting 
work, must be steady and natural. ‘La 
Tosca’ is too artificial, and when the com- 
poser wishes to be most intense there is 
little save irritating noise—much sound with 
little musical sense. This remark applies 
chiefly to the second act. There are some 
who say that they best enjoy Wagner’s 
music at the theatre by shutting their eyes 
and not being worried by what is taking 
place on the stage. In the second act of 
‘La Tosca,’ on the contrary, it is the sound 
of the music which seems to interfere with the 
undoubtedly strong dramatic situation. Is 
the scene in which Cavaradossi is tortured 
physically and La Tosca morally one which 
lends itself to musical treatment? This is 
a difficult question to answer; but this much 
we say—Signor Puccini has not, in our 
opinion, intensified it by his art. 

In the first and last acts of his opera 
the composer presents himself to us in more 





engaging fashion. The light, character- 
istic music connected with the sacristan 
of the church of Sant’ Andrea alla 
Valle, the graceful melody which is 
heard when Tosca first appears on the 
scene, the picturesque opening of the third 
act—in which, by the way, owing to orches- 
tral colouring, the long series of consecutive 
triads which look so bad on paper and 
sound so ugly on the pianoforte is of exceed- 
ingly quaint effect—and the emotional duet 
between the lovers, somewhat in later Verdi 
style—in these and other passages we have 
the composer au naturel; he is not striving 
after strong effects, but expressing himself 
as he has done in the best parts of ‘La 
Bohéme.’ Puccini has the gift of melody, 
although to some it may be too cloying, too 
redolent of the south; he is skilful, and if 
we do not find any learned polyphonic 
writing in his opera there is much that is 
interesting, and there is also dainty and 
effective colouring. It would not, per- 
haps, be fair to say that Signor Puccini 
attempts to graft Lestmotive cuttings from 
Wagner on to melodic Italian branches, for 
no modern composer can resist the tendency 
to use representative themes, and certainly 
not Signor Puccini, in whose music there are 
many passages which, although not de- 
serving of the name of reminiscences, show 
how, unconsciously no doubt, he has been 
influenced by Wagner. The mixture, how- 
ever, is unsatisfactory. The Lettmotive 
system, unless fully carried out asin Wagner, 
and in connexion with rich polyphonic 
writing, seems to be letter without spirit. 

After what we have said it is clear that 
we cannot make comparison between ‘ La 
Bohéme’ and ‘La Tosca’ to ascertain if 
there be signs of progress, because the 
character of the two works differs too 
widely. We believe, however, that sub- 
jects like that of ‘La Bohéme’ are more 
suited to Signor Puccini’s talent than those 
in which the whirlwind of grand passions 
is let loose. But he is yet young, and we 
may one day have cause to change our 
opinion. Fraulein Ternina impersonated 
Floria Tosca, and in the dramatic portions 
was most impressive in her acting. She 
also sang finely. In the opening scene, 
however, there was not enough coquettish- 
ness ; the tragic seriousness of Briinnhilde 
seems to have left its mark on her. Signor de 
Luciaas Cavaradossi sang artistically, though 
at times his acting was stagey. Signor Scotti 
proved a fierce baron ; his clear declamation, 
however, deserves note. Signor Mancinelli 
conducted most ably. The stage manage- 
ment was good. The church scene at the 
close of the first act was highly effective, 
and so, too, was the stage picture of Rome 
by night as seen from the platform of the 
Castel Sant’ Angelo. The house was 
crowded, and the reception given to the 
composer most enthusiastic. 

Kubelik gave his fifth recital on Saturday 
afternoon, when the programme included 
Bach’s ‘ Chaconne,’ the rendering of which 
was clear and intelligent, though it lacked 
depth of feeling and grandeur. Owing 
to his extraordinary technique Kubelik 
must be compared with violinists of the 
highest rank, yet it must not be forgotten 
that he is only just out of his teens. In 
the Bach Preludium in £ from the sixth 
Sonata or Suite his pure playing, without 





any affectation or exaggeration, promises 
well for the future. As an interpreter of 
Beethoven he failed to satisfy us. He 
played with Miss Katharine Goodson the 
Sonata in F, Op. 24, but neither of the per- 
formers seemed to get below the surface of 
the music. At a sixth and final concert on 
the following Wednesday the same artists 
were heard in the ‘Kreutzer’ Sonata. 
There was much to praise in the first move- 
ment; after that coldness set in. As 
executant Kubelik is a Paganini redivivus, 
nevertheless we cannot accept him as yet 
as a great artist in the highest sense of the 
term. His accompanist, Herr Ludwig 
Schwab, deserves high praise; he plays 
with intelligence, and his tone, even when 
most subdued, is never cold. 








Musical Gossiy. 


In reference to some remarks made in these 
columns respecting the choral singing at the 
recent Handel Festival, Mr. J. H. Simpson writes 
endorsing those remarks. He alsosuggests that 
at future festivals, ‘‘ first, the basses and tenors 
should be reduced in number ; and, secondly, 
that they should be placed back, and the 
sopranos and altos brought to the front.” The 
suggestion seems one likely, as Mr. Simpson re- 
marks, “ to lead to a very great improvement.” 

AN excellent concert was given at the Chelten- 
ham Ladies’ College on Friday afternoon of last 
week by the pupils of Mr. Domenico Barnett, prin- 
cipal professor of the pianofortethere. Theyoung 
ladies in various pieces, classical and modern, 
showed that they had been trained most care- 
fully. The individuality of the players had not 
in any way been crushed, and this is noteworthy, 
for pupils frequently are but a mere echo of 
their master. 

A new Pianoforte Trio in & minor, by Prof. 
C. Villiers Stanford, was performed for the first 
time at the third and final concert of the 
London Trio (Madame Amina Goodwin and 
Messrs. Theodore Werner and W. E. White- 
house) on Friday evening of last week. The 
work contains clear, clever workmanship, but 
the opening and closing movements—at any 
rate at first hearing—seem the outcome of 
thought rather than feeling. The middle 
movements, however, at once make a strong 
impression ; the Andante is delightful, and the 
Presto full of rhythmic life and character. The 
programme included Beethoven’s Trio in D, 
Op. 70, No. 1, songs pleasingly rendered by the 
Hon. Margaret Henniker, also pianoforte and 
’cello solos. 

A Scotcn concert was given at St. James’s 
Hall on Wednesday evening for Lady Curzon’s. 
Mafeking Fund and Highland Brigade Fund. 
Miss Margaret MacIntyre, Mr. Andrew Black, 
and other artists took part in the programme. 
A feature of the evening was the singing of the 
Glasgow Select Choir Quartette. The hall 
showed many empty seats, yet these may pos- 
sibly have been sold though not occupied. 

STRADIVARIUS violins are becoming almost as 
common in the auction-room as Mr. Kipling’s 
**unique”’ ‘School-Boy Lyrics.’ At Sotheby’s 
on June 18th an example, formerly the pro- 
perty of Miss Van de Weyer, realized 600/.; on 
Monday last at the same place another, the 
property of the late Mr. W. C. Sellé, Mus. Doc., 
realized 4951.; and now we hear that yet another 
will be sold, also at Sotheby’s, in a week or 
two. 

THe death is announced of Carl Sontag, 
younger brother of the celebrated vocalist 
Henriette Sontag, who has been dead well-nigh 
half a century. Carl Sontag himself was an actor 
who enjoyed a high reputation in Germany. He 
has bequeathed to the royal museum at Dresden 
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the famous portrait of his sister painted by Paul 
Delaroche when she was at the zenith of her 
career. 

For the exhibition of musical autographs at the 
library of the Paris Opera, which will be opened 
next week, the director, M. Charles Malherbe, 
wrote to many distinguished personages request- 
ing them to send him a musical autograph. Le 
Ménestrel of July 15th announces that he has 
received a favourable answer from the German 
Emperor. 

Tue congress of musical history at Paris, 
which has already been announced in these 
columns, will open on Monday morning at the 
Collége de France. Among many members who 
will attend or forward papers to be read are 
Messrs. Sandberger (Munich), T. Gerold (Frank- 
fort), Birnbaum (KG6nigsberg), Smolenski (St. 
Petersburg), Lindgren (Stockholm), Imari 
Krohn (Finland), Bonaventura (Florence), 
Arcangelo Camiolo (Sicily), Filippo Brunetto 
(Milan), Pére Thibaut (Constantinople), Spenser 
Curwen (London), and in addition many distin- 
guished Frenchmen known by their writings on 
music. The congress will terminate on Saturday, 
July 28th, with an historical concert to be given 
under the direction of MM. J. Tiersot and Ch. 
Bordés. 

Herk Manpyczewski, Professor of the 
History of Music at the Vienna Conservatorium, 
has organized a series of historical concerts, 
with the assistance exclusively of pupils of 
that institution. At the opening concert the 
programme included Bach’s Fifth Brandenburg 
Concerto for clavier, flute, and violin, with 
accompaniment of strings, and Pergolesi’s 
‘Stabat Mater.’ The concerts are public, and 
it would be well if our colleges and academies 
of music were to undertake something of a 
similar kind. 

‘La Prise pe Trotz,’ the first of Berlioz’s 
‘Les Troyens,’ was produced at the Leipzig 
Stadttheater on June 27th, on which occasion 
was published an historico-sesthetic introduction 
to the work from the pen of Herr Arthur 
Smolian, a strong champion of the French 
master. The complete work was given for the 
first time on any stage at Carlsruhe in 1890, 
under the direction of Herr Mottl. 


In the lawsuit with regard to the fortune 
left by Brahms, the Vienna Court of First 
Instance has given judgment. The relatives 
of the composer are to recognize the rights of 
the Liszt Society at Hamburg and of the Czerny 
Society at Vienna. The Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde has arranged with these two bodies, 
and will receive the legacy which Brahms 
intended for them. The relatives may appeal 
against the decision, but, according to the Guide 
Musical of July 15th, have little chance of 
success, 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Mon. Opera, ‘I! Barbiere di Siviglia.’ 8, Covent Garden. 

Tves. Royal Academy of Music Concert, 3, St. James's Hall. 
— Opera, ‘ Lohengrin,’ 8, Covent Garden. 

Wep. Opera, Covent Garden. 

Tuvrs. Opera, Covent Garden. 

Fai. Opera, Covent Garden. 

Sar. Opera, Covent Garden. 








DRAMA 


THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMA. 

A List of English Plays written before 1643 
and printed before 1700. By Walter Wilson 
Greg. (Printed for the Bibliographical Society 
by Blades, East & Blades.)—Though incom- 
plete, and not even as yet aiming at complete- 
ness, Mr. Greg’s list of dramas written before 
the suppression by the Commonwealth of stage 
performances is the most exact and useful as 
yet accessible. The last edition of the ‘ Bio- 
graphica Dramatica,’ three volumes in four, by 
David Erskine Baker, Isaac Reed, and Stephen 
Jones, much more ambitious in plan and scope, 





since it professed to give the name of every | 


existing drama, and carried the record of 
authorship close up to the date (1812) of its 
publication, has hitherto had to suffice the 
student, the ‘ Dictionary of Old English Plays’ 
of James O. Halliwell (Phillipps), though 
claiming to be a new work, only differing 
from its predecessor in respect of its short- 
comings. The earliest record of stage plays 
which we possess is the catalogue of Kirk- 
man issued in 1671. The ‘Momus Trium- 
phans; or, the Plagiaries of the English 
Stage expos’d in a Catalogue of Plays,’ by 
Gerard Langbaine, followed in 1688, and in 
1691 expanded into ‘ An Account of the English 
Dramatick Poets.’ The two early works are of 
extreme rarity, the last named being, however, 
not uncommon. An abstract of Langbaine’s 
performance, with a continuation by Charles 
Gildon, saw the light in 1699, and was followed 
by other lists of dramatists and plays, which 
have little interest and less value. For the first 
time the subject has been scientifically treated. 
The interest, however, of Mr. Greg’s work, in the 
execution of which he has been assisted by Mr. 
H. R. Plomer and Mr. A. W. Pollard, is biblio- 
graphical rather than dramatic. Under heads 
such as Marston, Lyly, Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Suckling, &c., are given all the plays of 
these authors included in the early collections, 
while in the case of separate quartos full 
titles, or what are practically such, are supplied. 
This method of treatment is as good as another, 
probably better than any other. The only 
fault we have to find is the omission from the 
list of masques, pageants, triumphs, dialogues, 
&c., including 

“ such unclassable productions as Day’s ‘ Parliament 
of Bees,’ Heywood’s ‘ Amphrisa,’...... D’Avenant’s 
‘Cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru’ and ‘ History of 
Sir Francis Drake’ (both of which were later in- 
cluded in ‘ The Playhouse to be Let’),” 

and other similar works. These are mostly, if 
not all, included in the ‘ Biographia Dramatica,’ 
and we fail to see any cause for their exclusion 
from the present volume. Under Thomas 
Heywood, accordingly, we find no mention of the 
‘Pleasant Dialogves and Drammas,’ and under 
Ben Jonson no indication that he has written any 
masques. The arrangement generally strikes 
us as inconvenient. While we have under 
Killigrew a long list of Tom Killigrew’s works 
and mention of the solitary twice-named and 
twice-printed drama of Dr. Henry Killigrew, 
the plays of Sir William Killigrew—three of 
which, ‘Selindra,’ ‘Pandora,’ and ‘ Ormastes,’ 
were printed in octavo in 1664, the date of the 
Tom Killigrew folio—are not given. It is 
perhaps unfair to blame a book for not being 
other than it is. We note with pleasure that 
Mr. Greg has ideas of ‘‘one day producing a 
full bibliography of the English drama up to the 
closing of the theatres duriag the Civil War.” 
If carried into execution, this scheme will, we 
trust, include masques and pageants, with, 
perhaps, a full list of miracle plays. 


William Shakespeare: Prosody and Text. By 
B. A. P. Van Dam, M.D. (Williams & Nor- 
gate.)—The title further tells us that the book 
is ‘‘an essay in criticism, being an introduction 
to a better editing and a more adequate appre- 
ciation of the works of the Elizabethan poets.” 
We should add that on the back of the title- 
page there is the imprint of ‘‘E. J. Brill, at 
Leyden.” Much study has convinced Dr. Van 
Dam that the old texts—first editions, Quarto 
or Folio—of Shakspeare’s plays, though printed 
from the author’s own MSS., were so corrupted 
by their editors or printers as to present ‘‘ the 
veriest Augean stables of printed literature”’ ; 
that among the many generations of scholars 
and editors who have attempted their cleansing 
‘a certain number of skilful critical scavengers” 
have succeeded to a small extent; but that the 
main result of their labours has been to render 
the task more difficult to their successors, and 
that, as ‘‘all Shakespearian editors have been 
ignorant of nearly every rule of prosody,” the 





outcome, ‘‘as exhibited in modern editions, - 
such as the well-known Globe Edition, may 
justly be described as illogical eclectic bungling.” 

nder these circumstancesthe learned doctornow 
comes forward, and, with the assistance of Mr. 
C. Stoffel, proceeds to let our countrymen into 
the secrets of Elizabethan prosody, and to show 
the true method of editing Shakspeare’s works. 
There is much intelligent criticism in Dr. Van 
Dam’s work. No English editors would be the 
worse for a study of his pages ; we would even 
recommend it to them as a probably beneficial 
exercise ; but the universal ignorance he attri- 
butes to them is a mere creation of his own 
imagination. All, no doubt, have failed at 
times, and have not always applied their know- 
ledge of Elizabethan prosody in that severely 
logical manner which to those who have rather 
a bookish than a living knowledge of a language 
seems so essential; but Dr. Van Dam may be 
assured that he reveals no secrets of which they 
can reasonably be considered ignorant. We 
venture to say that the ignorance — or 
rather half - knowledge — is on his side. 
He has apparently made for himself a 
series of hard-and-fast rules, often founded on 
exceptional cases, which if strictly applied 
would simply turn the English language into 
gibberish, and to a considerable extent make 
our greatest poet absolutely unintelligible. 
After all, the proof of a pudding is in the 
eating—Dr. Van Dam is acquainted with that 
homely English proverb, for he quotes some 
lines of Taylor, the Water Poet, in which it is 
introduced—and as a test of the goodness of his 
cookery we have, from the numerous specimens 
he gives us of what he considers restorations of 
Shakspeare’s text, picked out a few crumbs 
which we think will give the reader a fair 
taste :— 

“He’s scarce wake: le’ ’m lone while,” for “ He’s 
scarce awake: let him alone awhile.” 

‘‘and nil let lief,” for “ And will not let belief.’’ 

“Plain ceive, I lo’ y’,”’ for “ Plainly conceive, I 
love you.” 

‘I’m not worth yet to wear,” for “I am not 
worthy yet to wear.” 

“TT ye a wom’s serv’ce’ are due,” for “To thee a 
woman’s services are due.” 

“Tand m’ hun’ knights,” for “I and my hundred 
knights.” 

“to thick o'r proofs that do Demonstrate thin,” 
for ‘“‘to thicken other proofs That do demonstrate 
thinly.” 

‘*Ma’m, din’s ready’, and your fa'r stays,” for 
“ Madam, Dinner is ready and your father stays.” 

KENT. I’ se leve y’ and sue t’ know you bet, 

‘ EDMUND. Sir, I’se study Deserving, 
or 

KENT. I must love you, and sue to know you 
better. 

EDMUND. Sir, I shall study deserving. 

These are not exceptional specimens. Dr. Van 
Dam quotes whole scenes and long passages 
from many of the plays in which the text is in 
like manner aphetized, syncopated, apocopated, 
and generally bedevilled. If ignorance of Eliza- 
bethan prosody has hitherto preserved Shak- 
speare’s language from this treatment, we 
devoutly pray that that ignorance may long 
continue. 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

The Tyranny of Tears: a Comedy in Four 
Acts. By C. Haddon Chambers. (Heine- 
mann.)—Following the example of Mr. A. W. 
Pinero and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, Mr. C. 
Haddon Chambers has begun to print his plays. 
Of the half-dozen or so successful works he has 
given us ‘The Tyranny of Tears’ has the most 
of a literary flavour. The idea on which its 
story is based is excellent, and if the treatment 
is not quite convincing, there is much clever 
and palatable dialogue. A title almost equally 
happy with that he has selected would have 
been ‘The Strength of Weakness.’ With no 
weapon but tears, his heroine succeeds in sub- 
jugating a husband who loves her, and reducing 
him into a state of abject servitude, in which he 
scarcely dares call his soul his own. When in 
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the end he asserts himself, the wife bows to his 
expressions of resolve. We are scarcely ready 
to accept her cure as final, but are prepared 
to find that she 
Again transgresses and again repents. 

We are quite content to accept printed plays, 
finding them often pleasant reading, and regard- 
ing them as an essential portion of literature. 
We notice, however, with regret that no men- 
tion is made in the present case of the scene of 
production or the names of the actors. These 
should always be given, though a dramatist 
sometimes regards the omission of the names of 
his exponents as a mark of discontent with the 
nature of the performance. In order to make 
up for the shortcomings of the book, we may 
state that the play was produced on April 6th, 
1899, at the Criterion, with the following cast : 
Mr. Parbury, Mr. Charles Wyndham; Mr. 
George Gunning, Mr. Frederick Kerr; Col. 
Armitage, Mr. Alfred Bishop; Evans, Mr. 
Stanley Pringle; Miss Hyacinth Woodward, 
Miss Maude Millett ; and Mrs. Parbury, Miss 
Mary Moore. It lasted out Mr. Wyndham’s 
season at the Criterion. It was there announced 
as a comedy of temperament, for which has now 
wisely been substituted ‘‘ comedy.” 

Thédtre de Emile Bergerat. Vol. III. (Paris, 
Ollendorff.)—Traces of the influence of Théo- 
phile Gautier over his son-in-law abound in the 
third volume of the collected dramas of M. 
Bergerat. The longest piece in the book is a 
dramatic rendering in five acts of Gautier’s ‘ Le 
Capitaine Fracasse.’ ‘La Nuit Bergamasque,’ 
the opening piece, is dedicated ‘‘i la mémoire 
sacrée du plus pur écrivain de la vénérable 
langue frangaise, & celui qui n’a pas de statue 
& Paris, dont le nom ne baptise pas de rue et 
que l'académie méme n’a pas eu dans son ‘sein’ 
—a Théophile Gautier.” The ‘‘méme” in this 
dedication recalls, of course, the famous epigram 
of Piron upon himself. Lastly, to show how a 
pious tradition is kept up, ‘ Le Capitaine Fra- 
casse’ is dedicated ‘*‘& mon fils Théophile.” 
This rendering of the fantastic novel of Gautier, 
inspired as regards its shape by ‘Le Romant 
Comique’ of Scarron, and in respect of its lan- 
guage by the ‘ Gargantua’ of Rabelais, is one of 
the most remarkable instances of adaptation on 
record. Almost everything in the novel is in- 
cluded in the play, which was given at the 
Odéon on October 10th, 1896. With a fidelity 
absolutely touching, M. Bergerat contrives to 
show us the Chateau de la Misére and the 
Chateau du Bonheur, to introduce us to 
Miraut the dog, Bayard the horse, and Bel- 
zébuth the cat, to depict the adventures of 
Agostin and Chiquita with their manikin 
brigands, the death of Matamore in the snow, 
the recovery of his body, the marvellous siege 
of the Chateau de Vallombreuse, and every 
incident in a work occupying two volumes— 
even to the recovery of the gold of Sigognac 
in burying the body of his faithful cat. The 
feat accomplished seems almost as marvellous 
as that of the man who engraved a psalm on the 
surface of a silver penny, or, according to a 
fabulous tradition, executed a MS. of the Iliad 
which could be enclosed in a nut. The rhymes, 
though ingenious, are as fantastic as those of M. 
Rostand, and some of them even more daring. 

Nous ne voyons les grands, dans mon art, que masqués; 

Mais la touche est d’un maitre, et signe: Velasquez! 
did not pass without protest. ‘La Nuit Ber- 
gamasque,’ produced at the Théatre Libre on 
May 30th, 1887, is even more fantastic as re- 
gards its rhymes. It is drawn from a story of 
Boccaccio. One of the characters comes forward 
at the close of the action, and, addressing the 
public, bids it, whatever else it hisses, not to 
hiss the author :— 


Cet auteur trés illustre, 
A qui Moliére doit l’Ecole des Maris, 
S’appelait Jean Boccace et naquit 4 Paris. 
Il eut l’honneur encor, je m’en soubaite un pire, 
D’étre comme en un bois détroussé par Shakspeare. 





That Boccaccio was, as M. Bergerat says, born 
in Paris is a point on which doubt is still per- | 


missible. ‘Myrane,’ given at the Théatre Libre 
in 1890, is in prose. It has a scene resembling 
one in the ‘Zaza’ of MM. Berton and Simon, 
and was so great a success that one wonders it 
has not been transferred to another stage. ‘Le 
Premier Baiser,’ a one-act comedy, was played 
in 1889 at the Comédie Frangaise by Mlles. 
Reichenberg and Pierson and MM. Laroche, 
Le Bargy, and Leloir. The intention of the 
author in this piece was a puzzle to critics, and 
remains such to the present day. M. Bergerat 
replied to his censors, who laughed at him, and 
the play gave rise to a phrase which had some 
temporary vogue, ‘‘Moi non plus, je n’ai pas 
compris !” 








Bramatic Gossiy. 


THE end of the theatrical season is practically 
reached, and the houses that do not close within 
the present month are those which seek to out- 
last the summer season. Most of these are occu- 
pied with the species of musical and spectacular 
pieces which are a characteristic feature of the 
day. Almost the only dramatic work to defy 
the ‘“‘heat o’ the sun” is ‘Lady Huntworth’s 
Experiment,’ the success of which at the 
Criterion has been as enduring as it is con- 
spicuous. 

Durine three days of the present week 
‘Olivia’ has been replaced at the Lyceum by 
‘The Merchant of Venice,’ with Sir Henry as 
Shylock, Miss Terry as Portia, Miss Dorothea 
Baird as Jessica, and Mr. Laurence Irving as 
Antonio. Next week will witness a revival of 
‘Nance Oldfield’ and ‘The Lyons Mail,’ and 
with it the season will close. 

In consequence, it is to be supposed, of the 
death of Mr. Franklin McLeay, Mr. Lewis 
Waller will undertake the part of Iago in Mr. 
Tree’s promised revival of ‘ Othello.’ 

Tue production at the Strand Theatre, an- 
nounced for Monday afternoon, of ‘The Great 
Philanthropist,’ by Miss Gertrude Warden 
and the late Wilton Jones, has been deferred 
until September. 

TuE Strand will, according to present arrange- 
ments, reopen in the second week in August 
with a farce by the late Mr. Ralph Lumley. 

Miss JANETTE STEER promises for the after- 
noon of Saturday next a one-act play by Alicia 
Ramsey, entitled ‘Isla the Chosen,’ in which 
she and Mr. Fuller Mellish will appear. 

Proor; oR, A CELEBRATED Casz,’ by Mr. 
F. C. Burnand, produced at the Adelphi on the 
20th of April, 1878, was revived on Monday at 
the Grand Theatre, Fulham, with Mr. Henry 
Neville as Pierre Lorance. 

Miss Annié RussELt will play at the Lyceum 
Theatre, New York, the heroine of Capt. Mar- 
shall’s amusing comedy ‘ A Royal Family.’ 

Mr. Martin Harvey’s plans for the autumn 
include the production of an adaptation of ‘A 
Cigarette-Maker’s Romance,’ of ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,’ and of Maeterlinck’s ‘ Aglavaine and 
Selysette.’ 

Two copies of the First and a fine one of the 
Fourth Folio Shakspeare will be sold by auction 
next week. At Messrs. Christie’s on Tuesday 
the example of the 1623 issue wants the title, 
verses, and four of the preliminary leaves, and 
many leaves are injured by damp. The copy of 
the Fourth Folio to be sold on the same day and 
at the same place is very large and perfect, 
and measures 14} in. by 9 in. The First Folio 
which Messrs. Sotheby will sell on Saturday 
next isa genuine and excellent one,and measures 
12} in. by 8in.; there are some minor de- 
ficiencies which have been supplied in facsimile 
by Mr. A. J. Burt. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. H. S.—H. R. C.—R. B.—H. H. 
—T. T. D.—G. S. S.—B. R.—A. D.—received. 

PEN Umpra.—Not suitable for us. 

Erratum,—No, 3794, p. 48, col. 1, 1. 34, after ‘‘ Bodleian” 
insert a comma. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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NOW READY, crown 8vo. 63. 


MY DIOCESE DURING THE 
WAR. 


Extracts from the Diary of the Right Rev, 
ARTHUR HAMILTON BAYNES, D.D., 
Bishop of Natal. 

Illustrated with Sketches by the Author and Photo- 
graphs by Clinton T. Dent, F.R.C.S., and others, 
Soon after the war broke out the Bishop of Natal under- 

took to act on several i as chaplain to some of the 

forces under Sir Redvers Buller. The Diary now published 
contains an account of his experiences during some of the 
most exciting episodes of the attacks on the Boer positions 
at Colenso and Spion Kop. 

‘*The author was at the front and saw many things from 

a point of view somewhat different from that either of the 

soldier or of the war correspondent, and what he writes is 

in the best taste, simple, unaffected, and graphic, without 
the least attempt at fine writing.”—Spectator. 





Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


VELASQUEZ. ByR. A. M. Stevenson. 
With 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. 

**Stevenson’s ‘Velasquez’ is no new book: it has had 
some years of life, and if good work count for aught in time 
aud achievement, as I believe it does, it must certainly 
endure while painters paint, and men delight or are 
interested in their work. I know but one book to place 
beside it in English, and tbat is the author's ‘ Rubens,’....., 
the sole pieces of ‘art criticism,’ in the right sense of the 
phrase, that we have...... Stevenson is dead but now. But 
what is called art criticism can scarce ever be the same it 
was when he hegan his work of a. edification, 
inspiration.”—Mr. W. EK. HENLEY in the Pall Mall Magazine, 
July, 1900. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS 


TO THE 


GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


In specially designed cloth cover, 
copiously illustrated, 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, net each. 
FIRST VOLUMES OF THE SERIES. 


RUGBY. By H. C. Bradby, B.A, 


Assistant Master at Rugby School. With 
44 Iljustrations, chiefly from Photographs. 
‘Mr. Bradby’s book has been well done. He tells the 
history of the school in an abstract that could scarcely be 
better, and his account of the school buildings and grounds, 
which is very well illustrated, is excellent.” 
St. James’s Gazette. 


CHARTERHOUSE. By A. H. Tod, 


M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford ; 
Assistant Master at Charterhouse. With 58 
Illustrations, chiefly from Photographs by L. 
Marshall, Assistant Master at Charterhouse. 
‘“*Of his nine chapters eight are devoted to the new 
Charterhouse, and six of these to the plain facts concerning 
school life at Charterhouse as it is at the present day. He 
tells us all about the curriculum, the school exhibitions, 
the prizes and scbolarships, the games, the ‘tuck’ shop, 
and the Charterhouse mission, and he goes into the question 
of expenses with wonderful completeness ; so much so that 
be bas been at the pains not only to give samples of bills, 
highest and lowest, but also to make inquiries of various 
boys how much pocket-money they have brought with 
them from home, or have received during the term.”— Times. 


THE CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 
Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net each ; leather, 2s. net each, 
NEW VOLUMES. 


TWELFTH NIGHT. | RICHARD II. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


ESSAYS and ESSAY WRITING 
for PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS. By A. W. 
READY, B.A., Army and University Tutor, 
formerly Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford, 

This book is divided into three Parts. Part I. contains 

Rules and Directions for Beginners. Part II. contains 

Twelve complete Essays, preceded by an Analysis and 

Sketch of each, and followed by Notes and Explanations. 

Part III. contains Articles for advanced Pupils. An 

Appendix contains a List of Subjects set for Woolwich and 


Sandburst. 
‘*A manual which will be of the greatest service to 


candidates for any examination in which essay writing is 
included as a test.” —Glascow Herald, 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden, 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 2 vols. pp. 1xxxiv-648, crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ESSAYS of JOHN DRYDEN. Selected and 


Edited by W. P. KER, M.A., Fellow of All Souls College, Hon. LL.D. Glasgow, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in University College, London. 





THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on 


HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. Founded mainly on the Materials collected by the 
Philological Society. Edited by Dr. JAMES A. H. MURRAY. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
Complete Part, 12s. 6d. I—INPUSHING. 
Single Section, 2s. 6d. INFERABLE—INPUSHING. 
Single Section, 2s.6d. GRADELY—GREEMENT. Edited by Mr. BRrapLey. 
Monthly Number, 3s.6¢d. BRANDY—BRUTE. Edited by Dr. Murray. 


A 


i Rditea by Dr. Murray. 





NOW READY, 8vo. pp. 52, stiff covers, 2s. 


The EVOLUTION of ENGLISH LEXICO- 


GRAPHY. By JAMES A. H. MURRAY, M.A. LL.D. D.C.L. Ph.D. (Being the 
Romanes Lecture, 1900, delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, June 22, 1900.) 





Royal Svo. published Quarterly, 14s. per Number. 


ANNALS of BOTANY. Edited by Isaac Bayley 


BALFOUR, M.A. M.D. F.R.S., Queen’s Botanist in Scotland, Professor of Botany in 
the University, and Keeper of the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh; D. H. SCOTT, 
M.A. Ph.D. F.R.S., Honorary Keeper of the Jodrell Laboratory, Royal Gardens, Kew; 
and WILLIAM GILSON FARLOW, M.D., Professor of Cryptogamic Botany in 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A., assisted by other Botanists. 





Part I. GENERAL ORGANOGRAPHY, with 1380 Woodcuts, 12s. 6d. 


ORGANOGRAPHY of PLANTS, especially of 


the Archegoniatae and Spermaphyta. By Dr. K. GOEBEL, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Munich. Authorized English Edition by ISAAC BAYLHY BALFOUR, M.A. 
M.D. F.R.S., Queen’s Botanist in Scotland, Professor of Botany in the University, 
and Regius Keeper of the Royal Botanic Garden of Edinburgh. 





JUST PUBLISHED, royal &vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


The STRUCTURE and FUNCTIONS of 


BACTERIA. By ALFRED FISCHER, Professor of Botany at Leipzig University. 
Translated by A. COPPEN JONES. 


CHINESE.—The CHINESE CLASSICS. With 


a Translation, Critical and Exegetical Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes by 
JAMES LEGGE, D.D. LL.D. In Eight Parts, royal 8vo. 





Vol. I. CONFUCIAN ANALECTS, &c. New Edition. 
12. 10s. 

Vol. II. The WORKS of MENCIUS. New Edition. 
1l. 16s. 


Vol. III. The SHOO-KING; or, the Book of Historical 


Documents. In Two Parts, 1/. 10s. each. 


Vol. IV. The SHE-KING; or, the Book of Poetry. In 
Two Parts, 17. 10s. each. 
Vol. V. The CH‘UN TS‘EW, with the TSO CHUEN. In 


Two Parts, 1/. 10s. each. 


SUPPLEMENT to the CONCORDANCE to the 
SEPTUAGINT. By the late EDWIN HATCH, M.A., and H. A. REDPATH, M.A. 
Part I. CONCORDANCE to the PROPER NAMES. 


LUCAS.—HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of the 


BRITISH COLONIES. By C. P. LUCAS, B.A. The WEST INDIAN COLONIES. 
With 12 Maps. 7s. 6d. 








Crown 8vo. pp. vi-558, cloth, 6s. LARGE-TYPE EDITION. 


DANTE—La DIVINA COMMEDIA, 


nuovamente riveduta nel testo dal Dr. E. MOORE: con Indice dei Nomi Propri 
compilato da PAGET TOYNBEE, M.A. 





THE OXFORD MOLIERE. 

Crown 8vo. 656 pp. cloth, 5s. Also an Edition on Oxford India Paper, cloth 
extra, red under gilt edges, 9s. 6d.; and a Miniature Edition, printed 
on Oxford India Paper, 4 vols. 32mo. cloth, gilt edges, fitted in a cloth 
case, 14s, 


Les UVRES COMPLETES de MOLIERE. 


* * The text here adopted is taken, by permission of Messrs. Hachette, of 
London and Paris, from the edition of MM. Eugéne Despois and Paul Mesnard, 
published in the “Collection des Grands Kcrivains de la France.” 





BUCHHEIM’S GERMAN CLASSICS. 


Extra fcap. 8vo. 
Edited, with Biographical, Historical, and Critical Introductions, 
Arguments (to the Dramas), and Complete Commentaries, 


By C. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Phil.Doc., Professor in King’s College, London. 


BECKER (the Historian).— FRIEDRICH der 


GROSSE. Edited, with Notes, an Historical Introduction, and a 
Map. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 


GOETHE.—DICHTUNG und WAHRHEIT. 


The first Four Books. 4s. 6d. 


EGMONT. A Tragedy. Fourth Edition. 3s. 
IPHIGENIE auf TAURIS. A Drama. 


Fourth Edition, Revised. 33s. 
3s. 


HALM.—GRISELDIS. A Drama. 
HEINE.—HARZREISE. With Map. Third 


Edition, 2s. 6d. 


PROSA: being Selections from his Prose 


Writings. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 


LESSING—MINNA von BARNHELM. A 


Comedy. Eighth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 3s. 6d. 


NATHAN der WEISE Second Edition. 


4s. 6d, 


SCHILLER.—HISTORISCHE SKIZZEN. With 


Map. Seventh Edition, Revised. 2s. 6d. 


JUNGFRAU von ORLEANS. A Drama. 


Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 
3s. 6d. 


MARIA STUART. A Drama. 
WILHELM TELL. A Drama. Large 
With 


Edition. With Map. Seventh Edition, 3s. 6d. 


WILHELM TELL. School Edition. 


Map. Fourth Edition, 2s. 





ALSO JUST PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 


8vo. cloth, pp. xii-254, 10s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY of BRADFIELD COLLEGE. By 


OLD BRADFIELD BOYS. Edited by ARTHUR F. LEACH, formerly Fellow of 
All Souls College, Oxford, Author of ‘English Schools at the Reformation,’ ‘A His- 
tory of Winchester College,’ &c. 


Fcap. 8vo. pp. xii-145, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


STUDIES in JOHN the SCOT (ERIGENA): a 


Philosopher of the Dark Ages. By ALICE GARDNER, Lecturer and Associate of 
Newnham College, Cambridge. 





London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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“ LEARNED, Cuatty, UsEeruy.”—A theneum. 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NoTES AND QUERIES.’” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d,; or free by post to the Continent, 44d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 








*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The E1cuta Series of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d. each Volume, contains, in addition to a great 
variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 


FIRST SE 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


King Alfred’s Statue in London—Queen Anne’s Fifty New 
Churches—Child Commissions in the Army—Beckford’s Speech 
to George III.—Curfew Bell—Queen Anne Boleyn—Greater 
Britain—Genuine Relics of Charles I.—Siege of Derry—Slave 
Market at Dover—The Emerald Isle—French Prisoners of War 
—Fathers of the House of Commons—George III.’s Title, 
1751-60—Charles I. at Little Gidding. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Dr. Abernethy and Hunter—Addison and Shakspeare—Age of 
Alexander the Great—Major André—Matthew Arnold’s Burial- | 
place— Francis Bacon—Mary Stuart’s Secretary — Frederick 
Barbarossa’s Adventures—Thomas a Becket — Benyowszky’s 
Memoirs—Death of Amelia Bloomer—Boadicea—Napoleon— | 
John Bright’s Poetical Recreations—Anne Bronté’s Age—Mres. | 
Browning’s Birthplace— Robert Browning as a Preacher—Nelson’s 
Birthplace—Burns—Byron’s Birthplace—Julius Czsar’s Sword 
—Carlyle and Scott—Casanova—Chaucer—Capt. Cook’s Log- 
book—Marriages of Cromwell’s Daughters—Grace Darling’s | 
Monument—Sophy Daws—Dryden’s Monument—Sir Christopher | 
Wren’s Epitaph—Ferrara Swords—Alice Fitz Alan. 





Aldine Dolphin and Anchor—“ Ana” in Book Titles—‘ De 
Imitatione Christi’—Junius’s Letters—‘ Nickleby Married’ — | 
‘Rattlin the Reefer ’—Juvenile Authors—Beaconsfield Biblio- | 
graphy—Leap-frog Bible—Raffling for Bibles—Books sold by | 
the Ton—The ‘Ship of Fools’—‘Eikon Basilike’—Gladstone | 
Bibliography—Borrow’s ‘ Lavengro’—Spurious Parts of the | 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’—Coleridge Bibliography—Bibliography at | 
the Columbian Exposition—Dante and Noah’s Ark—Decadents | 
and Symbolistes—Characters in Dickens—Frankenstein and his | 
Monster—Froude’s ‘ Nemesis of Faith.’ | 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. | 


All Fools’ Day—Almond Tree Superstition —Braying of Asses— | 
Ball-playing in Churchyards—Banagher Sand—Bleeding Bread— | 
Cakebread Superstition— Arbor Day in Canada — Thieves’ | 
Candles—Cats roasted on St. John’s Day—Chalking the Un.- | 
married—Cherry Blossom Festival—Cornish Fishermen’s Super- | 
stitions— Parish Cow—Cuckoo walled in—* Curse of Scotland”? | 
—Demons’ Objection to Hot Water—Record Thirteen Dinner— | 
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thrown at Weddings—Shower of Frogs. 
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a Mummy ’—National Anthems—Portraits of Spranger Barry— 
Francis Beaumont’s Baptism—Booking Places at Theatres— 
Colley Cibber’s Death—Davenant’s ‘Siege of Rhodes’—Drama 
during the Commonwealth—“ Gods” at Drury Lane—Miss | 
Fairbrother—-Gay’s ‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ 





LECTION. 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 
Abraham’s Bosom —Adam’s Ale—“ All alive and kicking”—Apple- 
pie Bed—Baling out the Atlantic—Babies in the Eyes—“ Beak” 
for Magistrate—Beanfeast—Born Days—Hang out the Broon— 
Three Estates of the Realm—Feer and Flet—“ He’s an honest 
man and eats no fish”—“ Let us walk down Fleet Street’’— 
Fool’s paradise—“ Man of Ghent.” 


PHILOLOGY. 

Abif—Abigail for lLady’s-maid—Adam’s Name—Wonderful 
Arabic Word—Ale-dagger—aAlternative, its Misuse—‘“ Animal- 
cule” Incorrect— Derivation of Argon—“ At that ”—Betterment 
—Blazer—Bocase—Bonfire—-Bounder—Brummagem — Buffetier 
—Calibre—Cambridge — Canard —Chaperon or Chaperone— 
Charivari—Chortle—Chouse—Chum—Cooper, floating Grog-shop 
—Downy—Fad—Fantigue—Flotsam—Foxglove—Gent — Ghost 
Names—Giaour. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
History of Armorial Bearings—Augmentations—Badges and 
Crests—White Boar as a Badge—Arms of the See of Canterbury 
—Cap of Maintenance — Heraldic Castles — Armorial China 
—College of Arms MSS.—Crests in a Garter—Cross-legged 
Effigies—Supporters of English Sovereigns—Heraldry in France 
—Fraternity of Genealogists. 


FINE ARTS. 
Free Societies of Artists—Artists’ “ ghosts”—Blocks by Bewick 
—First Illustrations to ‘ Hudibras’—Portraits of Beau Brummel 
—Canaletto in England—Correggio’s ‘Christ on the Mount of 
Olives ’—Cosway’s Portraits—Caran d’Ache—Holbein’s ‘ Ambas- 
sadors ’—First Steel Engravings—Sir J. Gilbert’s Book Illus- 
trations. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 

Abbé or Abbot—Double Abbey Churches—Adders on Pulpits— 
Agbar’s Letter to our Lord—Rush-bearing Sunday—Holy Water 
in Anglican Church—Bachelors’ Door in Churches—Mortality of 
Bermondsey Priors—-Metropolitan Bishopric—Bishops’ Wigs— 
Burial by Torchlight—Vegetarian Monks—Cantate Sunday— 
Cardinal of St. Paul’s—Post-Reformation Chancel Screens— 
Weeping Chancels—Wicked Prayer Book—Fonts at East End 
of Churches. 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
“Ave, Cesar, morituri te salutant”—‘“ Beati possidentes ”— 
“Bos locutus est ’’—‘*Cane Decane, canis ”—‘“ Civis Romanus 
sum ”—“ De mortuis nil nisi bonum”—Delphin Classics— 
“ Dilige, et fac quod vis”—Echo in Latin Lines—“ Erubuit ; 
salva res est” — “Exceptio probat regulam”—‘ Fiat experi- 
mentum in corpore vili”—‘“ Generosus nascitur non fit.” 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Abbotsford—Ainsty of York—Avalon—Bevis Marks—Birdcage 
Walk—Original Bracebridge Hall—Bream’s Buildings—Bunhill 
Fields Burial-ground — Caorsa — Cassiter Street, Bodmin — 
Celliwig—Drayton’s Residence in Fleet Street-—Old Reeky. 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the 
best gardening journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of 
science, because each finds in it something useful. We wish the journal still further success.” 

Garten Flora, Berlin, January 15. 











“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an 
historical publication. It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is 
honoured by the possession of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to 
is to furnish our own country with a journal as admirably conducted.” 

Le Semaine Horticole, February 13, 1897. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and 
the most generally acknowledged authority.”—Le Moniteur d’ Horticulture, September, 1898. 





THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 


WEEKLY. (> ARDENERS YEARLY. 


Postage Post 


ia CHRONICLE. re. 


(THE ‘TIMES’ OF HORTICULTURE) 





FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 





ITS CONTRIBUTORS COMPRISE THE MOST 


EXPERIENCED BRITISH GARDENERS, 


AND MANY OF THE MOST 


EMINENT MEN OF SCIENCE 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS OF PLANTS. 








ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

The United Kingdom—Twelve Months, 15s,; Six Months, 7s. 6d.; Three Months, 3s, 9d.; post 
free. All Foreign Subscriptions, including postage, 17s. 6d. for Twelve Months. P.O.O. to be made 
payable at the Post Office, Great Queen Street, London, W.C., to H. G. Cove. Cheques should be crossed 
“ DRUMMOND.” 





Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Telegraphic Address—GARDCHRON, LONDON. 


Telephone No, 1543 GERRARD. 


May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 








GEEZ 


$1 whreerocen 
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“A FASCINATING PAGE OF LITERARY 
HISTORY.” —Zllustrated London News. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 24s. 


JOHN FRANCIS 
AND THE ‘ATHENAUM.’ 


A LITERARY CHRONICLE OF 
HALF A CENTURY. 


By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 
—»~——_ 


“No other fifty years of English literature contain 
go much to interest an English reader.”— Freeman. 

“We have put before us a valuable collection of 
materials for the future history of the Victorian 
era of English literature.” —Standard. 

“A mine of information on subjects connected 
with literature for the last fifty years.”— Echo. 

“Rich in literary and social interest, and afford a 
comprehensive survey of the intellectual progress of 
the nation.”—Leeds Mercury. 

“This literary chronicle of half a century must at 
once, or in course of a short time, take a place as a 
permanent work of reference.” 
Publishers’ Cireular. 

“A worthy monument of the development of 
literature during the last fifty years......The volumes 
contain not a little specially interesting to Scots- 
men.” —Scotsman. 

“The thought of compiling these volumes was a 
happy one, and it has been ably carried out by Mr. 
John C. Francis, the son of the veteran publisher.” 

Literary World. 

“The entire work affords a comprehensive view 
of the intellectual life of the period it covers, which 
will be found extremely helpful by students of 
English literature.”—Christian World. 

“The volumes abound with curious and interesting 
statements, and in bringing before the public the 
most notable features of a distinguished journal 
from its infancy almost to the present hour, 
Mr. Francis deserves the thanks of all readers inter- 
ested in literature.”—Spectator. 

“Tt was a happy thought in this age of jubilees to 
associate with a rome yy chronicle of the last fifty 

ears a biographical sketch of the life of John 

rancis......As we glance through the contents there 
is scarcely a page which does not induce us to stop 
and read about the men and events that are sum- 
moned again before us.”— Western Daily Mercury. 

“The book is, in fact, as it is described, a literary 
chronicle of the period with which it deals, and a 
chronicle put together with as much skill as taste 
and discrimination. The information given about 
notable people of the past is always interesting and 
often piquant, while it rarely fails to throw some 
new light on the individuality of the person to 
whom it refers.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 

“No memoir of Mr. Francis would be complete 
without a corresponding history of the journal with 
which his name will for ever be identified......The 
extraordinary variety of subjects and persons re- 
ferred to, embracing as they do every event in litera- 
ture, and referring to every person of distinction in 
science or letters, is a record of such magnitude that 
we can only indicate its outlines. To the literary 
historian the volumes will be of incalculable service. 

Bookseller. 

“Our survey has been unavoidably confined 
almost exclusively to the first volume ; indeed, any- 
thing like an adequate account of the book is 
impossible, for it may be described as a history in 
notes of the literature of the period with which it 
deals. We confess that we have been able to find 
very few pages altogether barren of interest, and by 
far the larger portion of the book will be found 
irresistibly attractive by all who care any thing for 
the history of literature in our own time.’ 

Manchester Examiner. 

‘* It is in characters so sterling and admirable as 
this that the real strength of a nation lies......The 
public will find in the book reading which, if light 
and easy, is also full of interest and suggestion...... 
We suspect that writers for the daily and weekly 
papers will find out that it is convenient to keep 
these volumes of handy size, and each having its 
own index, extending the one to 20 the other to 30 
pages, at their elbow for reference.” 

Liwerpool Mercury. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LimITED, London, 





THE ATHENAUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama. 


Last Week's ATHEN/EUM contains Articles on 
The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
A BOOK on CHINA. 
PUBLICATIONS of the OXFORD HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
A PIONEER of our INDIAN TRADE. 
EARLY HISTORY of ENGLISH POOR RELIEF. 


NEW NOVELS ;—Robert Orange ; Little Anna Mark ; The Minister's 
Guest ; His Laurel Crown ; The Robber Troops of Circumstances ; 
oll I ghters; The I Purpose; Caged! Chateaux de 








SPORTS Seb PASTIMES. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 

SHORT STORIES. 

SCHOOL-ROOKS. 

OUK LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The JESI ‘DANTE’; A NOTICE of SPENSER; 
ANNUAL.’ 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—The Ascent of Mount St. Elias; Botanical Literature ; 
Geographical Notes; Anthropological Notes; ‘‘The Regiment of 
Lyfe’; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—High Crosses of Castledermot and Durrow; New 
Prints ; Congress of Archzological Societies; Mr. Arthur Hughes’s 
Landscapes ; Blackfriars Church ; The Wallace Collection ; Sales ; 
Gossip. 

MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—The Idea of Tragedy ; Sale ; Gossip. 


‘The AGNOSTIC 


ALso— 


The NUMBER for JULY 7 contains— 

CONTINENTAL LITERATURE. 

BOOKS on EUROPEAN POLITICS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE-—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The BIBLIOGRAPHY of WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR; SALE; 
WINGFIELD'S ‘TRUE DISCOURSE’ of the PORTUGAL VOY- 

+ AGE. 

LI TERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—The Aborigines of Tasmania; Societies ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—The ROYAL ACADEMY ; BLACKFRIARS CHURCH ; 
H. T. Buckle’s Portrait ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week 

DRAMA :—Garrick and Drury Lane ; Gossip. 


A1Lso— 


The NUMBER for JUNE 30 contains— 

COLLECTED WRITINGS of G. W. STEEVENS. 

The BANKING HOUSE of COUTTS. 

JACOB of JACOBABAD. 

A COLLECTION of FULK-LORE. 

MR. LE GALLIENNE on MR. KIPLING. 

BUDDHIST SACRED LITERATURE. 

NEW NOVELS :—Voices in the Night: The Person in the House; 
Eleanor's Hero; ‘fhe Thorn Bit; Vanity’s Price; The Haunted 
Room 

PATRISTIC LITERATURE. 

HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE-LIST of NEW BOOKs. 

MARY of GUISE; The TWO-HANDED ENGINE in ‘LYCIDAS’; 
SALES; FOREIGN PRINTING of ENGLISH BOOKS; BURNS’S 
‘AULD LANG SYNE’; The HARLEY PAPERS. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Sir J. Fayrer’s Recollections ; Library Table; The Royal 
Observatory. Greenwich ; Tumulus of the Bronze Age at Glassonby ; 
Astronomical Notes ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip 

FINE ARTS :—Defensive Armour and the Cross-Bow; Sir Thomas 
Lawrence; Library Table; he Wallace Collection; Pinwell's 
Pictures ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—The Week; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—The Cave of Illusion ; Library Table; The ‘Agamemnon’ at 
Bradfield ; Gossip. 


The NUMBER for JUNE 23 contains— 

MR, MURRAY’S BYRON. 

An INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH POLITICS. 

ASCOT RACING 

The SCIENTIFIC BASIS of MORALITY. 

An APOCRYPHAL GOSPEL. 

NEW NOVELS :—Love and Mr. Lewisham ; The Footfall of Fate; Ada 
Vernham, Actress; A Rank Outsider; The Spendthrift ; MacGille- 
roy’s Millions ; One of Many; Paul the Optimist. 

MILITARY LITERATURE. 

TALES of ADVENTURE. 

EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE, 

BOOKS for CHILDREN. 

FOUR BOOKS on GREECE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

MARY of GUISE; The JESI ‘DANTE’ at the TESSIER SALE; 
FORBES'S ‘TRAV ay THROUGH the ALPS’; M 
KINGSLEY; The PE and INGLIS LIBRARIES 
MOLOGY of * RIBBON * ’; Prof. ADOULF HOLM; The DATE of 
PEPYS'S MARRIAGE. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE: — Geographical Notes; 
Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Books on Ruskin; The Royal Academy ; Minor Exhibi- 
tions; Prehistoric Discoveries at Bleasdale; The Silchester 
Excavations; Palace Archives of Cnossus ; ‘St. Francis’s Vision’ 

* Sales ; Gossip. 
MUSIC; —The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—The Week ; Gossip. 


THE ATHENZUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN Cc FRANCIS, 


Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C. ; and of all Newsagents, 


ALso— 


Astronomical Notes; Societies ; 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 


NOTES :—Forged Shakes peariana—The Chinese in London— Webb, the 
Swimmer—Addison and Tennyson—Nelson’s Signal at ‘Trafalgar— 
Lost Beauty in Architecture—Mural Inscriptions—‘ Translator "— 
André’s House at Bath—Acrography—Curious Nautical Epitaph— 
“ The first rate.” 


QUERIES :—Deed of Athelstan—‘‘ Esk-lits ”—General Gordon—Lamb 
Family—‘‘ Phutatorius” and “ Gastripheres ” —De Bruyn— Bois- 
pry EL pair ie Patrick’s Cross—St. Anne’s, Blackfriars 

—‘‘Hurtling” — Lady Ogle— Watch Candle — Laton Chartulary— 
Frederick Se Artist — Walbury Camp — Frost in August— 
London Land in the Seventeenth Sentaeet The Lost Pleiad’— 

Treble Christian Names— Largest First Issue of a Book. 


REPLIES Pi ge Abbot of Furness—Pronunciation ot “Tnun- 
date ”"—‘“‘Ihey yhat say they?” * In Gordano "—Serope, 
the Regicide-La ontaine’s ‘ Vies de Frere P Phillippe "—Iron Minesin 
Warwickshire—Muggletonian Writings—John oore—Registers in 
France — Football on esday —‘‘ Spotted negro boy’— 

** Hognayle ”"—Shakes; Cicero—Omar Khay yan—Library 
Classification —Powell, the PedestriauThe Dispensary Harrison 
Weir on Cats. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—The ‘Dicti of National Bi —A 
New English Dictionary '_Leonard’s ‘Early History “of. Loglish 
Poor Relief '—Cornaro’s ‘ Treatise of Temperance and Sobriety.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 








LAST WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 


NOTES :—Webb, the Swimmer—Catalogues of English Book Sales— 
Quotations in ‘Text-Books—Mar: rriage as Christian Name—Mount- 
tichet Castle—Handbill of Welsh Guide—Irish Soldiers at the Boyne. 


QUERIES :—Warwickshire Arms—“ Linnard-feel "—J. C. Schetky— 
Books on Venezuela—Lonijs—Palatinate—Brown Family—Press- 
gang Songs—Mihell or Michel—Capel Family—Cornelius nr der 
Goes—The Campbells—Letters on a Clock— “Twyford Yew 
* Bolt from the blue ”’--‘The - Spectator.” 


REPLIES: —Ancient Towers in Sardinia—Philology and Ethnology— 
“To help”’ with Infinitive—Soldier An.e-tors— ‘ounting Another's 
White, of Dorchest Query—The National Flag—General Cope— 
White, of Dore ester—“ Quarter ” of «orn—Muriel—* Brotherhood 
of Fools ”—*-Coliy "—Lineal Descendant of Wickliffe—Woore, in 
Salop—Identifying Junius—Vasre of Soissons—J. W. Kox—Ruskin’s 
Residences—Borough-English— Men wearing eee te Hall 
—Dwnn Family—‘ Reredos”: “‘ Lardose ”— of 8t. soe 
Parish—Proverb—Rogers’s ‘ Ginevra’—‘‘ Nesqua’ a —‘“Les 
—A Deserted Village — Ronjat—‘: Nower ’’— eo Geenligamenen . 
Landor Query. 


NOTES on BOOKS :—Courtney’s ‘The Idea of Tragedy in Ancient and 
Modern Art ’—Koberts and Woodall’s ‘Gossiping Guide to Wales’ 
—Folkard’s ‘Catalogue of Books in the Wigan Free Library ’— 
Reviews and Magazines. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for JULY 7 contains— 


NOTES :—Mural Monuments at st. Margaret's, Westminster— Walpole 
and his sper Tee ae jiana—Waterloo Names—‘* Sampan ” ; 
““Tamban”: ‘“ Kampan’’—Johnson’s Father and Elizabeth Bianey. 


QUERIES :—Pediment — Looking-glass Folk-lore — Cocklebread—Wife 
of Dean Robinson—Kingdom of Kazar—Isaac of Norwich—“ Rule, 
Britannia "—Latin Maxim- Hon . Paget—Krigham Town and 
Family—Plucking a Proctor’s Sleeve—Casanova—‘ Pélléas 

sande —Three Great Mediwval Jokes—Pedigree Research—Gold 
Gigliato—Psalm ‘Tunes—Date of Bible—Authors Wanted. 


REPLIES : — Installation of Midwife— Women Barbers — Boundary 
Stones in Fields—Unicorns—Pocklington Pedigree—Moated Mounds 
—Napoleon’s Intended Invasion—Watton and Layer Sel 
London Will—Elverton Manor—Petition against Hops—‘ v— 
Marys Family—Pigeon Cure—Gorey or Gourey—‘ Sale of Authors’ 

* Pastophoria ”—Uidest Mare | Cor poration—“ I.0.U.”—“ Sous” 
—‘Devil walking through Athlone” — Kanbury Epitaph —J. F. 
Smith—Faggots for burning Heretics—Sir A. Pitches—Baudelaire 
in English—’ Neither fish nor flesh.” &c.—‘ Tom Bowling '"—Portrait 
of Admiral Byng—Volant as Christian Name—Blenkard—Delagoa 
and Algoa—Infectious Disease amung Cattle—The National Flag— 
Monastery at Biarritz— ay as God of Wealth—‘* Prooshan Blue” 
in * Pickwick '—‘“ Viridica! 


NOTES on BOOKS :—Rhys and Jones's ‘The Welsh People '—Ker’s 
Fssays of John Dryden’—Welman’s ‘The Parish and Church of 
Godalming ’"—‘ Exhibition Paris ’"— Murray's ‘Evolution of English 
Lexicography. 
Notices to Currespondents. 


The NUMBER for JUNE 30 contatns— 


NOTES : -Identifying Junius—The Le Se hyerge eS “« Boxers "—La- 
fontaine’s ‘Oies de Frere Phillippe ’—*: Runagate ’’—Theatrical 
«Run ’’—“ Alexandered ”"=Hanged—Parish and other Accounts— 
“That fadeth not away "—Wenlock Olympian Games—Actresses— 
Sir T. Wilson—Cure for Shingles—Dante’s House —Index to ‘ Notes 
and Queries.’ 


QUERIES: —* SS ee eee al Language—Weir on 
Cats—Iron Mines—Lunebourg ‘La! Sir E. Clarke —Jews in Napo- 
ache ie ot hitcombe — John Moore~ Palmer's Portable Pens— 

*Tyre”"—Gunpowder in China— 
Early Mention of "pining Church of St Saviour, Southwark— 
“Winchester Pi; es ’’—Koyal Fusiliers—Registers in France— 
Showers of Snakes, &c.—‘‘ Reporter’’—Omar Khayyam —Pekin or 
Peking. 

REPLIES :—The Place-name Oxford—*‘ Messuage ”’—Lord Roberts and 
Suwarrow—Costume, 1569—Goat in Folk-lore—Stafford Family— 
Ancient Dogs — Vaatrollier —‘* Bummel’’— Arms of Merioneth— 
“The Three Wise Men of Gotham’—“ Atlantic greyhound ’—Sir 
P. Maitland—Cape Town in 1844—‘Punch’ Weekly Sener te 
hang my harp,” &c.—‘‘As busy as Throp’s wife ”"—“ Coars' 
Authors Wanted. 

NOTES ON BOOKS : :—Van Dam’s ‘ William Shakespeare : Prosody and 
‘Text ’—Frazer’s ‘Pausanias and other Greek Studies ’—Gardner'’s 

Studies in John the Scot '—Taylor’s ‘Storyology.’ 

Notices to Correspondents. 





Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d. each. 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E,C. 
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‘PUNCH’ 


NEW 


VOLUME. | price 8s. 6d. 





The HALF-YEARLY VOLUME of 
‘PUNCH,’ containing all the numbers from JANU- 
ARY to JUNE and the ‘ Almanack” for 1900— 
making in all 500 pages, with more than 500 Pictures, 
Sketches, Curtvons, &c. 


In maroon cloth, gilt edges, 





* PUNCH’ OFFICE, 10, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 





FAMINES IN 


INDIA. 


OPEN LETTERS TO LORD CURZON ON FAMINES 
AND LAND ASSESSMENTS IN INDIA. 


By R. C. DUTT, CLE. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


This Work contains a history of Indian Famines from 1770 to 1900 ; Chapters on Land Assessments, 
Famine Grant, Railways and Irrigation ; and Opinions of Lords Salisbury, Roberts, Northbrook, Kipon, 
Lansdowne, Cromer, Wolseley, and others on Indian Questions, 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Limirep, Charing Cross Road, W.C 





THE 
NATIONAL 
FLAG. 


A COLOURED ILLUSTRATION OF 
THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


COMMONLY KNOWN AS 


THE UNION JACK, 


IS GIVEN IN 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
For June 30, 


Wirn Aa Description BY 


W. H. ST. JOHN HOPE. 


Price 4d., free by post, 5d, 


See also JULY 7 and 14. 
Price 4d. each, free by post, 4}d., of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


JARROLD & SONS’ LisT. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST AT THE MOMENT. 
A REALISTIC STORY OF PERIL IN 
6s. THE CHINESE CAPITAL. 6s. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE CAPTIVE OF PEKIN. 


6s. By CHARLES HANNAN. 6s. 
With 25 startling Illustrations of Chinese 
Torture Fiends by A. J. B. Salmon. 
a Guardian.—“‘A sensational story of more than ordinary 


 Marning Post —‘‘Of strong dramatic realism. Chin-Chin-Wa is the 
most striking figure of this powerfully written and absorbing story.” 


THE CAPTIVE OF PEKIN. 


6s. By CHARLES HANNAN. 6s. 
With 25 realistic Drawings by A. J. B. Salmon. 


Times.—‘‘ Told with great vividness. The mentees interest does not 
flag from beginning to end.” 

Sheffield Daily Telegraph. —‘‘A remarkable story.. 
from cover to cover.’ 


THE CAPTIVE OF PEKIN. 


6s. By CHARLES HANNAN. 6s. 


A REALISTIC STORY OF PERIL IN 
THE CHINESE CAPITAL. 


With 25 startling "by Ad. Salmon Chinese Torture Fiends 


.. Intensely exciting 


Public Opinion.—‘‘ The abounds 9 “strong situations, thrilling 
episodes, and vivid pictures a Chinese life.’’ 


NEW NOVEL RY MAURUS JOKAI, THE FAMOUS 
HUNGARIAN NOVELIST. 


DEBTS of HONOR. By Maurus Jokai. 


With specially engraved Portrait of Dr. and Madame Jékai, Author 
of ‘ Poor Plutocrats,’ ‘ Black Diamonds,’ &c. 6s. 

Glasgow Herald.—‘* His remarkable power of characterization, his 
rare faculty of seeing all round his characters, his striking realism, and 
the graphic pictures which he presents to us of life and the people of 
his native country all combine to give a novelty and a unique interest 
to the work of this wild Hungarian genius. ‘The story is a masterpiece ; 
one of the most powerful that the author has written.” 

SECOND EDITION. 


DEBTS of HONOR. By Maurus Jokai. 
EXCITING aaie~ STORIES. 
IN TIGHT PLACES. By Major Arthur 


GRIFFITHS, Author of ‘ Forbidden by Law, 6s. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ A lively and varied series z ‘stories of cosmo 
litan crime, with plenty of mixed adventure and sensation. Such storie 
always fascinate, and Major Arthur Griffiths knows how to tell them.’ 


London: JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, ~sne 
Lane, E.C.; and of all Booksellers. 





NEW EDITION, price Two Shillings, 
a | MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 


a. Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. IT. LYNN, 


a we are glad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enables this 
excellent a to ‘the facts of astronomy to be brought up to 
— Guardian. 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST, AND 
FIDELITY BONDS 
GRANTED BY THE 
Re eae PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


conenet 1849. CLAIMS PAID £4, i, 000. 
RNHILL, LONDON. A. VIA’ N, Secretary. 








rss COCOA. The Most Nutritious. 
RPrs's COCOA. Grateful and Comforting, 
EPPss COCOA. For Breakfast and Supper. 


Fess COCOA. With Natural Flavour only, 





INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The best cone for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, ? 


and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest ay ere for Hahn api Constitutions, 


ildren, and In 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 





NOW READY. NOW READY. 
THE SUMMER (AUGUST) NUMBER 


OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


Edited by Lcrd FREDERIC HAMILTON, 
IS NOW READY. 


Price ONE SHILLING. 


THE SUMMER NUMBER contains a charming Article by 
FREDERICK WEDMORE on 
the country in which Constable 
painted, and many exquisite 
Reproductions from the works 
of the great Landscape Painter 
are given by way of illustration. 

THE SUMMER NUMBER answers the momentous ques- 
tion ‘How to Popularise the 
Army’ by printing an Article 
by a Staff Officer, whose high 
position in the Service allows 
him access to special informa- 
tion. 

THE SUMMER NUMBER tells of ‘Some Famous Col- 
laborators’ in Literature, Music, 
and the Drama, from Erckmann- 
Chatrian to Gilbert and Sulli- 
van. 

THE SUMMER NUMBER publishes an Article (of ex- 
ceptional interest to all lovers 
of Art) dealing with the unique 
Collection of Portraits of Old 
Etonians at the Provost’s Lodge 
at Eton. These have never 
been published before, and are 
of extraordinary historical value. 

THE SUMMER NUMBER reproduces a beautiful Series 
of Water-Colour Drawings of 
Oxford, made specially for the 
Pall Mall Magazine. 

THE SUMMER NUMBER contains a remarkable Critical 
Essay on Byron’s place in 
English Poetry, by W. E. 
HENLEY. 

THE SUMMER NUMBER contains a 
Story by E. NESBIT, a Ta'e 
of Society by the Hon. Mrs. 
HENNIKER, a modern Egyp- 
tian Episode by GILBERT PAR- 

R, and other Stories and 
Articles by Mrs. FLORA ANNIE 
STEEL, H. B. MARRIOTT 
WATSON, HENRY NEW- 
BOLT, G. S. STREET, &c. 

THE SUMMER NUMBER is full of exquisite Pictures by 
the leading Black-and-White 
Artists, with a finely executed 
Frontispiece in Colour by H. 
Granville Fell. 


Price ONE SHILLING. 


Publishing Offices : 
18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


PROF. HUXLEY’S CONTRIBUTION 
TO 


‘THE AGNOSTIC ANNUAL,’ 1892, 


new ‘ Bastable” 





poss! BILITIES and IMPOSSIBILITIES, 


A Criticism of Biblical Miracles, 


(Issued for the Rationalist Press 4 ssociation, 
Limited.) 


Price 3d.; by post, 4d. 


London: Watts & Co. 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C. 





SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY, 
Price Sixpence each net. 


TEACHERS’ 


By W. T LYNN, BA. F.R.A.S 
1, BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 


or, the Principal Events recorded in the Ho ob Coss pearees arranged 
under their probable respective dates, wit! tionar: ry | giving 
an account of the places ait an Appendix on English Trans- 
lations of the Bible, and Six 


2, BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
fe of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Lllustrationy. 


Pub!ished by Stoneman, 39, Warw:ck Lane, Paternoster Row, F.C. 
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** Lovers of sport and readers of travel and adventure will alike be charmed with the picturesque and brightly written personal experiences in known and unknown India of that 
most intrepid sportswoman, Isabel Savory. But ‘A Sportswoman in India’ (Hutchinson) is a book that everybody can thoroughly enjoy. It is certainly one of the most entertaining 
books of its kind that has appeared for some time, and not only men of sporting proclivities, but women who would shriek at a mouse, will find it a capital companion. Excellent illus- 


trations accompany the text.” — World. 
“THIS IS A DELIGHTFUL BOOK.” 


A SPORTSWOMAN IN INDIA. 


Travels, Adventures, and Experiences in Known and Unknown India. 
By ISABEL SAVORY. 
With 48 Full-Page Illustrations and Photogravure Portraits. In 1 large vol. handsome cloth gilt, 16s. 





SECOND THOUSAND. 
AN IMPORTANT WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE ROMANCE OF ISABEL, LADY BURTON.’ 


THE LOVE OF AN UNCROWNED QUEEN. 


Sophie Dorothea, Consort of George I., and her Correspondence with Philip Christopher, Count Konigsmarck 
(now first published from the Originals). 
By W. H. WILKINS, M.A, 
2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth gilt and gilt top, 36s. With Photogravure Portraits and 40 other Full-Page Portraits and Illustrations. 


“This highly interesting work.”—Athenaum. 
** A book which is as exciting as an historical novel by Dumas.’’—Literature. 


“It is the most human, therefore the most attractive, romance my Baronite has read for many a day.’’—Punch. 


‘Keeps the reader constantly absorbed.”’"— World. 


‘* These singularly spirited and dramatic volumes.”’—Daily Telegraph. 
“These fascinating volumes.’’"—Literary World. 
‘‘Might make a dozen romauces.’’—Glasgow Herald. 





THIRD LARGE AND POPULAR EDITION OF MRS. HUGH FRASER’S GREAT BOOK ON JAPAN, 


A DIPLOMATIST'S 


With over 200 beautiful Illustrations. 


In 1 large vol. handsome cloth gilt, 12s, net. 


WIFE IN JAPAN. 


(This day. 


‘* Never before have the more charming aspects of Japan been so attractively presented.”’—Athenaum. 





THE SECOND FRENCH EMPIRE. 


A NEW SERIES. By IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND, Author of ‘Famous Women of the French Court.’ 


Each Volume in crown 8vo. cloth gilt, with Portraits on Plate Paper, 6s. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON and MADEMOISELLE DE 
MONTIJO. 


NAPOLEON III. and HIS COURT. 


The COURT of the SECOND EMPIRE. 
| FRANCE and ITALY. 


BY THE LATE ISABEL, LADY BURTON. 


THE PASSION-PLAY AT OBER-AMMERGAU. 


Edited, with a Preface, by W. H. WILKINS, M.A. 


Printed in Two Colours, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


[This day. 


** It is an amazingly frank and fresh production. Lady Burton writes with a travelled keenness of observation and literary precision which give her account of the Play an interest 


beyond anything yet written of the journey to the Bavarian Tyrol.’’—Daily Chronicle. 





HUTCHINSON'S NEW 


BY ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 


The FARRINGDONS. 
The MESMERISTS. 


BY MRS. STEPNEY RAWSON. 


A LADY of the REGENCY. [3rd Edition, 


**Every character has distinction. ‘A Lady of the Regency’ is a remarkable — 
Academy. 
“A singularly beautiful novel, one of the most important that has been written for 
some time. It is a piece of artistic literature.’-—Literary World. 
‘‘Mrs. Stepney Rawson may at once be congratulated. ‘A Lady of the Regency’ is an 
exceedingly clever and interesting novel.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


NEW NOVEL BY ROBERT GRANT. 


UNLEAVENED BREAD. [2nd Edition, 


“It would be difficult to find a modern novel cleverer than ‘ Unleavened Bread.’ It is 
impossible within the narrow limits of a short paragraph to give any idea of the extreme 
cleverness with which Selma’s character is drawn Readers had better send at once for 
*Unleavened Bread.’ The book is a great deal more than readable.’’— Spectator. 

** There is not a dull page in the book.’’— Atheneum. 


BY ROSA N. CAREY. 
LIFE’S TRIVIAL ROUND. With Illustrations. 


(6th Thousand. 
BY MRS. EDWARD KENNARD. 


TONY LARKIN, ENGLISHMAN. [2nd Edition. 


“Capitally written, full of typical English characters, and contains most of those inci- 
dents that the average British novel-reader approves and loves. The whole story is told 
with ease and spirit.’"—Standard, 

‘*The story is stirring in the extreme.’’—Literary World, 


[85th Thousand, 
Y B. L. FARJEON. 
[Next week. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


| BY MARIE CORELLI. 
BOY. 


(35th Thousand. 
BY M. P. SHIEL. 


The MAN-STEALERS. [Just ready. 
BY MRS. ARTHUR KENNARD. 
| The SECOND LADY DELCOMBE. [3rd Edition. 


“Rita Frost, the second Lady Delcombe, is one of the most charming women in recent 
fiction,’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘* Rita Frost is one of the best, the most pathetic heroines we have met with for some 
time.’’— Standard. 

“ Rita is a charming personality, treated with delightful freshness.’’ —Athenaum, 


BY TOM GALLON. 


KIDDY. [sth Thousand. 


“If Mr. Tom Gallon had been born ninety years ago and got the start of Dickens, his 
name would have obtained an enduring place in the annals of literature. ‘Kiddy’ is a 
charming story, tenderly told, with a moving plot underlying it.”—Punch, 


BY DOROTHEA CONYERS, 


The THORN BIT. 


‘‘ The characters of both Nance and Dick are drawn with strength and decision, and 
| impress the reader as very able pieces of work, while the Murphy girls are every bit as 
clever. The whole story gives far more than the average prophecy of power.”’ 

Glasgow Mail. 
“ The characters are one and all most cleverly drawn, and the whole book instinct with 
vitality.’’-—Liverpool Mercury. 


‘The MINX. 





BY “IOTA.” 


2nd Editicn, 





London: HUTCHINSON & CO. Paternoster Row. 











Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘The Kditor’”—Adver and 


Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Printed by Joun Epwarp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Published by Jonn C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scortawp. Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr, John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, July 21, 1900. 
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